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Critic Sees Pathos of Repetition at the Pennsylvania Academy 


“October,” by John R. Grabach. 


Winner of the Jennie 
Sesnan gold medal at the Pennsylvania Academy. 





Revolt ! 


It was Voltaire who said something like 
this: “I disagree with everything you say, 
but I will defend with my life your right to 
say it.” This attitude of the great French- 
man has its examplers in San Francisco, 
where a group of twenty conservative 
artists belonging to the famous Bohemian 
Club have declined to show their works in 
the club’s annual exhibition because the 
creations of the modernist members have 
been barred. 

The artists who have taken this stand 
include Maynard Dixon, Lee Randolph, 
Frank Van Sloun, E. Spencer Macky, Got- 
tardo Piazzoni, C. Stafford Duncan, Dan 
Sweeney, Ray Boynton and Frank Tod- 
hunter. 

The controversy has figured under big 
headlines in the San Francisco newspapers, 
the vigorous language used by the contest- 
ants being sufficient to involve public inter- 
est. Such words as “lunatic,” ‘insane asy- 
lum” and “jail,” used by Haig Patigian, 
president of the club and himself a sculp- 
tor, in banning the extremists, looked very 
exciting in print. 

The trouble began last fall when Lucien 
Lebaudt, ultra-modernist, asked permission 
of the club to show his work. The art com- 
mittee refused and Mr. Patigian in a letter 
announced that henceforth extremist art 
would be barred. A protest meeting was 
organized and the fight was on. It reached 
its climax when Mr. Patigian answered the 
protest of the “rebels” and closed the doors 
of the annual exhibition against the mod- 
ernists, after which a new group of “con- 
servative rebels” got together and decided 


[Continued on page 8] 





A St. George! 


George Luks went to Pittsburgh to act as 
a member of the jury for the annual exhi- 
bition of the Associated Artists of Pitts- 
burgh, and having traveled that far, he de- 
cided to go a little farther—so he went 
knight erranting, against the sellers of bad 
cld masters and the scorners of good Amer- 
ican painting. 

“T could walk through the mansions of 
Pittsburgh,” the artist is quoted as saying, 
in a dispatch to the New York Times, “and 
I'll bet that I could find fifty out of every 
hundred of the so-called old master paint- 
ings fakes.” 

Mr. Luks denounced the tendency to wor- 
ship things foreign while ignoring the ob- 
jects of beauty that Americans are creating. 

“In the majority of places,” said Mr. 
Luks, “art is a joke, because people are not 
looking for the beauty in it, which is the 
thing that makes it possible for it to live. 
Why ape the Europeans? Build a style of 
your own. Buy paintings and hang them 
on your walls because you know they are 
refreshing, vital, because you know the 
artists that did them. Don’t be fooled like 
these Mr. Bimbos who, after cornering 
wheat and iron and groceries and mush and 
all that, go to New York or some other 
nest of dealers and pay $20,000 to $100,000 
for something that some ingenious cne says 
was done by Giotto or Botticelli.” 





Libbey’s Bequest $20,000,000 
The Toledo Museum of Art receives as 
residuary legatee of E. D. Libbey, glass 
manufacturer and art collector, $20,000,000 
instead of the $14,000,000 estimated last 
year, in the final settlement, just made, 


“My Wife’s Family,” by Leon Kroll. 
medal at the Pennsylvania Academy. 





Winner of the Temple gold 


A pathetic note creeps into Dorothy 
Grafly’s review of the 122nd annual exhibi- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Academy in the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger,a note which, in 
the consciousness of the reader, becomes 
tragic and fraught with all the terrible fu- 
tility of art in its individual application to 
most artists—to the 4,999, say, out of every 
5,000, who paint and die and are fotgotten: 
to those who produce beauty, but whose 
names do not live forever!—-to those who 
serve, and pass! 

“In the exhibition,” she says, “one with dis- 
cerning eye and a ready sympathy may dis- 
cover life histories concealed in the work of 
men and women whose paintings have for 
many years rounded out the yearly survey 
of American art. The very insistence upon 
this repetition of art personalities forces 
them into the limelight, and, however un- 
willingly, draws from the spectator of the 
arts a sigh for those whose talent is folding 
back upon itself. 

“There are certain of the most distin- 
guished among the exhibitors who revert to 
earlier canvasses; there are others whose 
new achievements are merely the counter- 
part of the old. 

“‘Haven’t I seen that picture before?’ 
some one will say. And the answer, per- 
haps: ‘Not quite the same. The woman 
reclining in the foreground is familiar, but 
the other figures have been moved around a 
bit” Yet, at its first appearance in a public 
exhibition, that theme was doubtless a dis- 
covery and an innovation. 

“Meadows of Memory,’ as Arthur B. 
Davies titles one of his figure and landscape 
fantasies, might characterize much to be 
seen in the present annual. 

“The approach to the exhibition is not 
salutary. There is a receiving line of por- 
traits. Possibly one comes upon them tog 
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suddenly. At all events, it is in the scat- 
tered portraits hung here and there in other 
galleries, rather than in this formal and 
formidable array, that one fancies he may 
find the more significant canvasses.” 

Indicative of the contemporary revelation 
of character, Miss Grafly says, “one might 
single out ‘Old Farm Hand,’ by James 
Chapin, depicting with understanding rather 
than with pity, and through craftsmanship 
rather than superficial impression, the hard- 
ened, wizened frame of the man of toil. It 
is not a propaganda picture, as are so many 
modern character studies. 

“The many admirable and adequate ren- 
derings of American men and women, clad 
in the none-too-paintable costume of the 
present, and relieved occasionally by aca- 
demic or ecclesiastical garb, would seem to 
prove that in portraiture, at least, there is 
a tendency toward excellence of craftsman- 
manship. Such character studies as that of 
Dr. G. de Schweinits by Leopold Seyffert 
and that of Elihu Root by John C. Johan- 
sen possess not only a knowledge of art that 
is basic as well as clever, but a genuine dig- 
nity of bearing and appreciation for the ac- 
complishment of the subject.” 

It was the preponderance of portraiture 
that impressed Francis J. Ziegler of the 
Record. 

“Naturally, there are other things in the 
exhibition,” he says, “but the mental im- 
pression which lingers after a first visit is 
that there is a predominance of portraiture. 
Portraits fine and portraits commonplace; 
portraits aristocratic, conventional, stuffy, 
stimulating, commercial, artistic, careless, 
meticulous, theatrical, nautical, sporty, mili- 
tary, domestic, masculine, feminine, ado- 
elscent, Anglo-Saxon, Semitic; portraits 
which may be described by such diversity of 
terms that to think of them seriously starts 





“Kids; by J. Lawson Pearcey. 
Clees prize at the Pennsylvania Acad- 
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emy. 











“Narcisse Noir,” by Katharine W. Lane. 


Winner of the Widener medal at the 


Pennsylvania Academy. 


the adjectives dancing grotesquely in the | bach, “October.” 
brain until they resolve themselves into a | 


sort of litany to the back stairs which 
Kingsley included in his ‘Water Babies.’ 
“The effect is that artists have been in- 


dulging in an orgie of portrait painting— | 


even those usually represented by landscapes 
have come into this class—or that the jury 
was unusually partial to portraiture.” 

The prizes this year were awarded a3 
follows: 

Temple gold medal—Leon Kroll, 
Wife’s Family.” 

Jennie Sesnan gold medal—John R. Gra- 


“My 


Carol H. Beck gold medal—John C. 
Johansen, “Portrait of Elihu Root.” 

George D. Widener memorial gold medal 
for sculpture—Katharine W. Lane, “Nar- 
cisse Noir.” 


McClees_ prize—J. Lawson  Pearcey, 
| “Kids.” : 
Walter Lippincott prize—Guy Brown 


Wiser, “Portrait of an Old Lady.” 
Mary Smith prize—Pearl Aiman 
Sciver, “New Hope.” 
Edward T. Stotesbury prize—Leslie P. 
Thompson, “Red and Silver.” 


Van 





Sorolla’s Daughters 


The daily press in Spain has been much 
occupied lately with details relative. to the 
opening of the first woman’s club in Mad- 
rid. Evidently this is a great novelty to 
the old fashioned Spaniards, as Silvio Lago 
in La Esfera tells us that on the opening 
day of the exhibition there of Maria and 
Elena Sorolla the audience of men wis 
more curious than interested. 

From his article, however, we infer that 
the writer separated himself from his pry- 
ing confreres the while he admired the 
works of the two sisters, one of them a 
painter, the other a sculptress. 

“Maria,” he says, “has realized the ambi- 
tion of painting as naturally as birds sing. 
There is nothing so free of mannerism, tech- 
nique, tricks, formulas, as her landscapes, 
her floral paintings and her feminine fig- 
ures. One catches glimpses of another as- 
pect in the talent of the father and teacher, 
who permitted this liberty to the pictorial 
instinct and subtlety of the soul. The paint- 
ings of Maria Sorolla are grave and deep, 
or gay and optimistic, according to the 
hours, places and thoughts, but they are 
always truthful. 

“Elena Sorolla, perhaps more able, is also 
a spontaneous and affable interpreter of 
aesthetic truth. In looking at her small 
bronze figures the term ‘bibelot’ does not 
come to one’s mind, nor, on the other hand, 
does one think of the word ‘statue,’ a term 
which aspires to ‘monument.’ She is the 
only thing she cares to be: feminine grace, 
in attitude and sentiment, in the rhythm 
which she emanates.” 

The four most striking paintings in Marin 
Sorolla’s exhibition were: “My Son,” “La 
Chula,” “Plaza Hotel, New York” and 
“Fifth Avenue, New York.” Elena was 
represented by a magnificent head in mar- 
ble, “Gypsy,” a bronze head of a singer, and 
two feminine figures. 








In Hamlet’s Denmark 


Some time ago in one of the most beau- 
tiful village churches of Denmark, that of 
Karise, a few old wall paintings were dis- 
covered which, as’ we read in the Antiqui- 
tatenzeitung, are in an extremely good con- 
dition. These frescoes are believed to date 
from the end of the XIIIth. or from the 
beginning of the XIVth. century. The 
church itself was built in 1261, at the end of 
the Romanesque period, and the paintings, 
which indicate a transitional state to the 
Gothic style, evidently were created a few 
years later. The frescoes were found while 
renovating the church walls. It is not im- 
possible that more exist in other parts of 
the church, and therefore Danish art con- 
noisseurs have started a thorough examin. - 
tion. 

There are two choir walls, one of which 
shows, besides some figures which are party 
destroyed and cannot be identified, the fig- 
ures of the twelve apostles, which are very 
beautiful and in extraordinarily good con- 
dition. The aureoles are indicated by nails, 
which means that they were not painted, but 
were of beaten gold. Such nails are to be 
seen all over the choir, and this leads to the 
belief that other aureoles existed and were 
destroyed. 

It is also a queer thing that where the 
wrists of the figures must have been, the 
same sort of nails have been found, for 
which there is no other reason than that 
these figures must have worn golden wrist- 
bands. 

There also were found two figures with- 
out glorioles, standing in a window niche 
and picturing a king and a bishop, without 
doubt the king of that time and the bishop 
of Roslilde. 
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The thirty-eighth Salon des Indépendants 
is being held this year, opening on January 
21 and closing on February 27, in the ga!- 
leries surrounding the main hall of the 
Grand Palais, Paris. In the main hall is 
being held the International Rubber Expo- 
sition, and at least one commentator has 
suggested that possibly the neighboring ex- 
positions might legitimately exchange cer- 
tain of their exhibits. 

About 2,000 artists are showing approxi- 
mately 4,000 paintings or, to a much less 
extent, works of sculpture. In accordance 
with a decision reached a year ago—a de- 
cision which led to the withdrawal of sev- 
eral well-known artists from the organiza- 
tioi—the works are shown in the alphabetic 
order of their authors, as has been done fer 
several years by the Independents in New 
York. By some chance, which a few critics 
consider symbolic of the general confusion 
and of the meeting of extremes, the Z’s 
have wandered into Room 1 with the A’s. 

With so many paintings—given a _ fuil 
afternoon one must see them at the rate of 
a thousand an hour—brought together by n» 
principle of selection, it is inevitably hard 
to sum up the character of this exposition, 
but any possible judgment is all the more 
valuable. M. Arséne Alexandre, in Le 
Figaro, says that “painting, like the franc, 
is becoming stabilized. . Reason has 
recovered its rights in painting, even if the 
reasons for painting do not always appear. 

The desire to compose, or to express 
the imagination, is not absent and even 
seems to take, on the ruins of Impression- 
ism, a certain importance. That shows it- 
self by certain good arrangements of nudes 
or certain nudes not without style, also by 
various costume scenes well observed and 
well executed. It is curious that 
portraits, which occupy such a considerable 
place in the two great official salons, here 
are rather scarce, while there is an abund- 
ance of landscapes.” 

M. Thiebault-Sisson, in Le Temps, also 
notes a certain stabilization. “That which 
especially strikes the visitor is the general 
increase in wisdom. Our young ones have 
ceased to devote themselves to symbolism, 
futurism, cubism, characterism, impression- 
ism, The ambitions of almost all are mod- 
est. They think only of interpreting nature 
scrupulously or lyrically; they no longer 
have the conceited idea of subjecting nature 
to laws and theories always arbitrary and 
often absurd. A wind of honesty and sin- 
cerity has blown over them.” 

But M. Paul Fierens, in the Jeurnal des 
Débats, calls this exposition “neither better 
nor worse” than its predecessors. “That 
this kind of dictionary contains interesting 
items, no one will deny, but a good exposi- 
tion should be well arranged, like a book.” 

The note of stabilization becomes bou-- 
geoisation in the mind of M. René-Jean, in 
Comoedia. “Eccentricities are rare he- 
A tone of solemnity and learnedness reigns 
over all. Fantasy is not at ease in the cold- 
ness of an official palace, and in this sol- 
emnity the old bearded faces of former 
revolutionaries and the smooth faces of the 
young’ ones seem equally satisfied.” 

Even the spectators have become middle- 
class. M. Jean Berthollin reports in Le 
Gaulois some of his impressions. “This 
public lacks elegance. Masculine or femi- 


nine, it has come here in ordinary street 
dress. 


The expositions have ceased to mark 


The Paris “Independants” 
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Only 4,000 Works! 
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“What does that represent?” 


“T don’t remember. It’s ¢ 


at their periodic openings a parade of style. 
On the velvet seats, by preference near the 
large oil stoves installed here and there, one 


sees people whom one, surprised to see them | 


here, would rather expect to find enjoying 
their old age in some village square in the 


a long time since I did it.” 


—Raoul Guerin in Le Soir. 


provinces. O sad spectacle of the celluloid 
collar and the ready-tied cravat, you are am 
indication !” 

Possibly an indication, Jean, that present- 
day art is making acquaintances where it 
will later seek friends. 





Getting Down to Figures 


“James Bone estimates that only 10,000 
persons of a population of some 46,000,000 
in England are actively interested in art, 
interested, that is, to the extent of buying 
paintings,” says H. K. F. in the Baltimore 
Sun, “Thirty thousand attend galleries reg- 
ularly, but do not huy paintings, he believes, 
while some 100,000 buy or see books on art. 

“Where do we stand in Baltimore? Last 
year approximately 30,000 persons attended 
the Museum of Art. The figure probably 
does not represent more than 5,000 indi- 
viduals. 

“At the very most there are not more 
than 5,000 persons in Maryland who would 
walk more than two blocks to see an art 
exhibition under the usual circumstances. 
If the exhibition were an exceptional one, 
or if there had been a good deal of adver- 
tising, the number might be greater. The 
potential market for art here numbers con- 
siderably under 1,000 and is possibly not 
more than 500. This does not include those 
who buy alleged paintings in art shops, as 
they buy wallpaper elsewhere.” 


} 












He Got a Legal Ruling 


An amusing story of how Haskell Coffin, 
artist and husband of Frances Starr, the 
actress, got the best of an argument with 
a retired justice of the United States su- 
preme court is told by the Chicago Evening 
Post. He was commissioned to paint the 
portrait of Justice Howry, and the picture 
had to conform with the others in the su- 
preme court gallery. But his honor didn’t 
like hands or feet in portraits, and he 
began to tell Coffin so. The painter list- 
ened and then said: 

“You came purposely to have your por- 
trait painted?” 

The judge admitted it. 

“Tf I presumed to tell you how to draw 
a brief in a technical legal matter, what 
would you think of me?” asked the artist. 

“Your point is well taken, young man,” 
said the aged jurist. “All objections are 
now dismissed.” 

And Justice Howry was as good as his 
word. 
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The Art Critic 


From twenty-five to thirty Sunday news- 
papers in the United States have pages, or 
columns, devoted to art, and almost as many 
evening newspapers have departments pre- 
sided over by critics appearing on stated 
days. 

This very naturally would lead one to 
say that the message of art is taken each 
week to many millions of people. But this 
1s not so. No more than one-half of one 
per cent. of the readers of the newspapers 
having art pages peruse those pages,—that 
is to say, no more than 1,000 persons out 
of 200,000 who buy a big Sunday newspa- 
per read its art criticisms. 

This is because only about one news- 
paper reader out of 200 is the least bit in- 
terested in art. Estimating that one-fourth 
of the total population of the United States 
are entitled to be called newspaper readers, 
this would make 145,000 persons in the 
country genuinely interested in art. And 
that, one might say, is about right. 

But untold thousands of educated and in- 
telligent persons see the art pages in the 
newspapers and give them a hasty glance. 
And those art critics who write im a rou- 
tine sort cf way, learnedly and dull, ever 
fail to win the attention of these lookers-in. 
They may fulfil part of a critic’s mission, 
that of evaluating art, but they most la- 
mentably fail to promote art appreciation. 

If the critics would devote part of their 
space to presenting those aspects of art 
that have what hard-boiled newspaper edi- 
tors call “human interest,” it would not be 
long before the number of art lovers in the 
nation would be doubled and trebled. 





280,223 Persons See Exhibition 

The first exhibition of selected paintings 
by American artists at the California Pal- 
ace of the Legion of Honor, which opened 
on Nov. 14, 1926, closed at the end of Jan- 
uary. The number of persons who saw this 
rare collection of masterpieces, gathered 
here from all over the United States, was 
280,223, 





Manship’s Latest Sculpture Called Modern 





“Victory Overseas,’ by Paul Manship. 


A new note has appeared in the work 
of Paul Manship, protagonist of archaistic 
stylization in American sculpture, and this 
new note has caused the critic of the Detroit 
News to describe one of his latest concep- 
tions as “strongly modern in style and feel- 
ing.” 

The work in question is a war memorial 
in marble which will soon be placed on the 
landing of the main stairway of the Detroit 


Athletic Club. It is called “Victory Over- 
seas,” and is declared by the News to be “a 
work of great dignity and strength. The 
slightly stylized figure of Victory is shown 
in flight, sweeping across a conventionalized 
background indicating the sea. The design 
is one of the strongest of Manship’s con- 
ceptions, showing the fine feeling for form 
and finish which he displays in his more 
classical subjects; but at the same time 
strongly modern in style and feeling.” 





Chicago’s Art Institute 


At the annual meeting of the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago, presided over by Potter 
Palmer, it came out that the institution is 
suffering from a not unusual museum ail- 
ment, that is, that, while rich in bequests for 
the buying of art, it has not been provided 
with funds for current expenses. There- 
fore, plans were made for the raising of a 
$5,000,000 endowment fund for maintenance. 

The membership is now 15,461, and the 
attendance in 1926 more than 1,000,000. 





American Academy Shows 

Archer M. Huntington has given to the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters 
the sum of $100,000 to meet the cost of art 
exhibitions, which henceforth will be a reg- 
ular feature of the Academy’s activity. The 
Timothy Cole exhibition there will be fol- 
lowed, on March 1, by a Joseph Pennell 
exhibition. Later there will be a Childe 
Hassam exhibition. 





Wanted—a Gallery 


The thirty-sixth annual exhibition of the 
Society of Washington Artists, comprising 
77 paintings and 12 sculptures, in crowded 
quarters at the Corcoran Gallery, where 
room was made despite the permanent co!- 
lections, gave occasion to Ada Rainey, critic 
of the Post, to call upon the art lovers of 
the city to provide proper exhibition gal- 
ieries. 

“Co-operation between art lovers and the 
various groups of artists in the city is essen- 
tial if we would grow to be what we so 
earnestly desire, the art center of the cou..- 
try,” she says. “There is no reason why 
this should not come about. We have here 
the nucleus for great art development. We 
have the collections of the National Gal- 
lery, the Corcoran, the Phillips, the Freer 
and the graphic collections in the Library of 
Congress. This is an excellent beginning. 
But to make our art vital there must be cur- 
rent exhibitions.” 





a. ao fe 
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The Art of Sequestered Tyrol Reflects Newest Tendencies 


“Tyrolese Village,’ by Wilhelm Nicolaus Prachensky. 


Georg Jacob Wolf writes in Die Kunst 
about the Tyrolese art of painting. He 
recalls that Michael Pacher, a Tyrolese by 
birth, was one of the leading German artists 
at the end of the Middle Ages, whose paint- 
ings were of high importance to Germany’s 
artistic development, because he acted as an 
intermediate between North and South; and, 
furthermore, that Josef Anton Koch is the 
father of the younger German landscape 
painters. Then he goes on to say: 

“Franz Defregger, Mathias Schmid and 
Alois Gabl are known as the representatives 
of Tyrolese art. In speaking of them, one 


instinctively thinks of ‘Heimatkunst’. De- 
fregger girls with heavy hair-knots, joyous 
hunters, peasant boys and dairy maids, 
heroes of 1809, tourists and vacationists,— 
these are the figures which are connected 
with the art of Tyrolese painters. Today, 
of course, development has progressed, but 
not in a very slow and clarifying manner— 
as one would think because of the conser- 
vative character of these mountaineers—but 
quite to the contrary: everything that hap- 
pens in the great European art centers finds 
its echo in Tyrolese art. 

“After Impressionism had ended the 
genre-like objectivity of Defregger and his 
fellow painters, one could feel a strong in- 








“Lily,” by Ernst Nepo. 


clination to landscape. But it was not only 
the landscape of the Tyrolese which found 
artistic expression, but also the landscape of 
the plains country and the sea. With the 
end of Impressionism, one encountered the 
decorative method of color. 

“Innsbruck, the capital of the Tyrol has 
no academy of art and no expressed nor 
ossified artistic tradition, and that is the 
reason why Tyrolese art is touched freely 
by different artistic phases.” 

Of the Tyrolese artists who have reacted 
to modern influences Herr Wolf mentions 
Ernst Nepo and Nicolaus Prachensky, re- 
productions of whose works are herewith 
presented. 





“Clark’s Folly” 


“Clark’s Folly,” the Fifth Avenue man- 
sion built by the late Senator William A. 
Clark, copper king and art collector, has 
been sold and will be replaced by an apart- 
ment building, according to the New York 
Times. It cost $6,000,000 to build and 
brought less than $3,000,000. It has 121 
rooms, 31 baths, a theatre, swimming pool, 
four art galleries, and 26 servants’ rooms. 

This was not the only “folly” of Senator 
Clark, for in the early stages of his art col- 
lecting he was unmercifully cheated by un- 
scrupulous dealers. He bought fake after 
fake, both Barbizon and “old master.” The 
story has never been told by the subsidized 
art press, but some day it ought to be re- 
counted by someone knowing the exact 
facts. For years the inner circle has talked 
of it, in a whisper, for if spread it might 
hurt trade. 

Listening at last to semi-honest advisers, 
Senator Clark threw away, or turned back 
on dealers, scores of his bad pictures. Even 
as it is, the Corcoran Gallery in Washing- 
ton is faced with a most vexatious problem 
in exhibiting the very fine works in the 
Clark collection and there are lots of them 


—together with those that “do not belong.” - 


The Clark heirs, out of respect for Senator 





Clark’s memory, should give the Corcoran 
a free hand. 

The story has never been told in the sub- 
sidized press of exactly why the Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art, in New York, de- 
clined the Clark bequest, allowing the col- 
lection to go to the Corcoran by default. 
Nor has there been told certain scenes en- 
acted in dealers’ galleries in the final year 
of Senator Clark’s life, after his early expe- 
riences had preyed upon his mind for many 
years. 





Guy Lowell Is Dead 


Guy Lowell, famous Boston architect, 
whose last notable achievement was the 
colossal $30,000,000 county court house in 
New York, to be opened February 17, is 
dead. He was a cousin of President Lowell 
of Harvard, and the son of the late Edward 
J. Lowell of Boston, a first cousin of James 
Russell Lowell. 

Guy Lowell was 56 years old, and began 
the practice of his profession, after a long 
preparatory career, in 1900. He has de- 
signed many important buildings, among 
them the Boston Museum of Art and the 
private residences of C. K. G. Billings, Paul 
D. Cravath, Clarence H. Mackay and Harry 
Payne Whitney. He designed the gardens 
of the elder J. Pierpont Morgan, Andrew 





Carnegie and the P Rock Club 








“Doctors of Art” 


Readers of Tne Art Dicest know by this 
time that everybody in England is an artist 
—especially the postal employes and the 
army officers, who have held big exhibi- 
tions—and should be prepared to hear that 
the picture painting movement has spread 
to America. One reads in the New York 
Times that “sculpture, paintings in oils and 
water colors, wood carvings and etchings by 
physicians and surgeons, will be exhibited ::t 
the Academy of Medicine from March 1 to 
March 15. It will be the first display of iis 
kind ever held in America.” 

Then follows a list that includes Dr. R. 
Tait McKenzie, professor of anatomy at the 
University of Pennsylvania; Dr. F. T. 
Cotton, famous Boston surgeon, who is a 
painter; Dr. Hermann Fischer, of New 
York, etcher; Dr. I. Seth Hirsch, X-ray 
specialist, of New York, sculptor; Dr. 
Henry S. Patterson, president of the New 
York County Medical Society, water color- 
ist; Dr. Percy Friedman, ophthalmologist, 
of New York, etcher in dry point; Dr. 
Leigh H. Hunt, of New York, etcher, and 
several others. 

“The hands that hold delicate instruments 
and use them skillfully,’ Dr. Hirsch is 
quoted as saying, “quite naturally, I think, 
pick up the pencil, crayon and brush or mold 

p 2 ” 
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The Flemish Show 


Tue Art Dicest gets seven London news- 
papers, and it promised, if any of them 
showed the same bad taste as all the Amer- 
ican newspapers and put “$50,000,000” in the 
headlines of their accounts of the great 
Flemish exhibition at the Royal Academy in 
London, it would say so. Well, the Daily 
Mail and the Daily Express did it— 
“£10,000,000”" in big type—but such papers 
as the Times, the Telegraph, and the West- 
minster Gazette did not. 

The New York Herald Tribune was not 
content to quote from the scholarly accounts 
of the London critics, but sent its own Mr. 
Royal Cortissoz to England to “cover the 
show.” “I have never seen so dazzling an 
array dedicated to one school,” he wrote, and 
again: “The whole history of a school is 
writ large upon these walls, and for a stu- 
dent the occasion is unique. It exposes in 
splendor the traits of a race of painters com- 
parable to the Renaissance Italians in devo- 
tional passion and distinctive in its realistic 
force. The genius of Flanders shines forth 
and makes the exhibition cne worth crossing 
the Atlantic twice to see.” 

The most satisfying account of the exhi- 
bition to reach THE Art Dicest is that oi 
Mr. Frank Rutter in the London Sunday 
Times. The following three paragraphs are 
quoted from his introduction: 

“Where the Flemish primitives differ from 
the early italian painters is not only in their 
precocious mastery of the technique of oil 
painting, but in the very character of their 
art, which has a sturdy Northern indepen- 
dence, a homely domestic touch, and a curi- 
ous intimacy which must endear their work 
to people of our race and age. Never before 
has the glory of Flemish art been so fully 
revealed to us as at the great exhibition at 
Burlington House, an exhibition which rivals 
the historic Toison d’Or Exposition of 1907 
in its assemblage of primitive paintings and 
surpasses that collection in its scope, which 
ranges from 1400 to 1900. 

“While special gratitude must be expressed 
to the Austrian government for its gener- 
osity in lending us the magnificent series of 
Flemish tapestries from Schonbrun, never 
exhibited abroad before, which are an out- 
standing feature of the exhibition, equal 
thanks are due to four other governments— 
Belgium, Denmark, France, and Hungary— 
for precious loans, and to a group of Amer- 
ican collectors who have had the courage 
and good will to let their possessions re-cross 
the Atlantic. Of the loans from our fellow- 
countrymen, for which we are no less grate- 
ful, it must su‘ice to say that they prove 
how exceeding rich—despite senseless chat- 
ter—the private collections of Britain still 
are in the old masters of the highest rarity 
and worth. 

“So far as possible, the four hundred pic- 
tures which occupy nine of the Academy 
galleries have been hung in chronological 
order, and while this was obviously the right 
thing to do from an educational standpoint, 
the method has this disadvantage—that we 
begin with the best and progress to the 
worst. No competent judge of art can pos- 
sibly deny that, both as regards conception 
and execution, it is the first room that main- 
tains the highest level. In order to empha- 

size the astounding achievements of the 









Flemings, it is well to remind ourselves that 
Jan Van Eyck was born a year or two before 
Fra Angelico, and Roger Van der Weyden 
was about twenty when Benozzo Gozzoli 
was born.” 

In the midst of his scholarly review of 
the work of the great primitives, Mr. Rut- 
ter devotes this paragraph to some of the 
loans from America: 

“The tragic intensity and power of Roger 
Van der Weyden as a religious painter are 
now universally acknowledged, and the par- 
ticular revelation of this exhibition is his 
varied mastery of portraiture. This is where 
the loans from the United States are of in- 
estimable value. Nothing could be more 
exquisite in its grace, clarity and clean pre- 
cision of line than the ‘Portrait of a Lady,’ 
lent by the Hon. Andrew W. Mellon. With 
this we may contrast the entirely different 
but equally masterly ‘Portrait of an Elderly 
Woman,’ lent by Mr. John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr.; while many good judges maintain Van 
der Weyden’s supreme achievement in por- 
traiture to be his ‘Lionello d’Este,’ lent by 
Col. Michael Friedsam.” 

To pass from the primitives to the gallery 
occupied by the seventeenth century masters 
“is to enter another world,” says Mr. Rut- 
ter, “and no visitor with sensibility can 
doubt for a moment that it is a world on a 
lower level, mentally and emotionally. The 
corporeal opulence of Rubens, and the 
worldly elegance of Van Dyck are poor sub- 
stitutes for the religious fervor and clean- 
hewn craftsmanship of the primitives. . . . 
I confess that I can hardly bear to look at 
any of them immediately after gazing on 
the primitives. It is too much like being 
dashed from heaven to earth. In pursuing 
the illusion of reality, precious ideals were 
lost.” 

Of the two galleries filled with nineteenth 
century Belgian paintings the critic refused 
to write in the same article. “It was court- 
ing disaster,” he says, “to include modern 
works in the same exhibition with the primi- 
tives, for if after them even the giants of 
the seventeenth century fall flat, to pursue 
the history of painting further inevitably 
suggests Facilis descensus Averni.” 





Mezquite Excoriates “Isms” 


Lopez Mezquite, famous painter from 
Granada, during his recent tour of North 
America was not able to escape being in- 
terviewed says El Universal  Ilustrado 
(Mexico City). 

“There is no need to apply metaphysics 
to art,” he is quoted as saying; “and art 
must be sincere, spontaneous and contain 
the essential quality, emotion. Whoever 
does not depict the truth of what exists is 
no artist. All those absurdities of cubism 
and futurism, all those expanded figures and 
trigonometric landscapes, which we see 
daily in the expositions, might well be any- 
thing,—science, if you will, but never art. 

“As a general rule all these exhibitions 
of ‘isms’ are only a proof of inability. It 
is so difficult to surpass artistic traditions 
that those who cannot surpass, or even 
equal them, use such extravagant methods 
to attract attention. And it is evident that, 
as they themselves do not understand what 
they paint, they must write texts and more 
texts of explanation in order that the public 
may have a glimmering of what they in- 
tended to paint. Real art does not need ex- 
planation—it defines itself, it convinces by 
itself.” 









A Hearn Protest 


In the New York Herald Tribune Charles 
Downing Lay attacks the administration of 
the Hearn fund by the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art and deplores the poor representation 
of the museum in works by living Amer- 
ican painters. The Hearn fund, he says, 
“was established in 1906 and provides that 
the yearly income from $250,000 be spent 
for pictures by American artists, to be added 
to the museum collection. During Mr. 
Hearn’s lifetime the American collection in- 
creased rapidly to the number of seventy- 
three works, but since his death in 1908 only 
a few American pictures (not more than 
fifteen to twenty) have been bought, and the 
pictures which have been bought do not rep- 
resent modern tendencies in American art. 

“Glackens, Luks and Sloan have lately 
entered the collection and with good pic- 
tures, but there is practically nothing by the 
artists who have appeared since these men 
developed their styles. So far as one can 
judge from the Hearn collection, American 
art might have ceased in 1913. 

During all the years that the Hearn Fund 
has been available, other collectors have 
been busy buying the work of impurtant men 
as soon as it is finished and making inspiring 
groups of paintings. The Phillips Menwo- 
rial in Washington, for instance, has ac- 
quired since 1918 227 pictures by 84 Amer- 
ican painters, of whom only ten are dead. 

“Frazier, McFee, Halpert, Hartley, Hig- 
gins and Hopper are unrepresented in the 
Hearn Collection and there is only a youth- 
ful work by such a popular painter as 
Speicher. Names as well known as those of 
Du Bois, Kroll, O’Keefe, Driggs, Brook, 
Sheeler, Tucker, Tack, Sterne, Meyers, 
Davies, Beal, Weber, Zorach, Lawson, Dick- 
inson and Kent are absent or represented in 
a way which cannot be regarded as satisfac- 
tory by any unprejudiced student of contem- 
porary painting. 

“Ryder died in 1917 and the trustees had 
four years before his death to buy from him 
at ridiculously low prices a collection that 
would have been today of enormous value 
and would have made the Metropolitan the 
one place in the world to see Ryder, and the 
same story can be told of Twachtman, Weir, 
Chase, Prendergast and Bellows. 

“Friends of the museum, hurt by its weak- 
ness in modern painting, have frequently 
loaned or given pictures which they felt 
should be in the collection, while the income 
of the Hearn Fund remains unspent. 

“The frustration of Mr. Hearn’s wishes 1s 
a curious circumstance which must make 
other would-be benefactors hesitate. It is 
evident that he wished his collection to grow 
in richness and importance with the years. 
He might well have hoped that it would be 
the largest and best collection of American 
pictures in the country, but it has changed 
little since his death, and it has been out- 
stripped by others who have bought the pi-- 
tures which should be in his collection, but 
which can never be secured.” 





Cinema for Art Classes 


Several art schools in Berlin are about 
to use slow motion pictures in their classes, 
following a recommendation made by the 
well-known German painter, Max Slevogt, 
says the Christian Science Monitor. Films 
of this kind are the best and practically 
the only means, in the opinion of Profes- 
sor Slevogt, to enable art students to study 
and understand the movement of the limbs. 
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“Jackson Square, New Orleans,” 


F. W. Coburn, critic of the Herald, 
played a pretty mean trick on the new Bos- 
ton Society of Independent Artists, by con- 
stituting himself a jury and going through 
their juryless and prizeless first exhibition 
and making a substantial list of “awards.” 

“Such awarding may be anathema to true 
and orthodox independents,” says Mr. Co- 
burn, “but when one is already in bad with 
them, let us not fear to be in worse. Espe- 
cially as the medals and money herewith 
awarded are only imaginary.” 

The “jury” then announced that it had 
“unanimously awarded the first prize of 
$2000 and a gold medal (imaginary) to 
Charles Hopkinson for his ‘Autumn Land- 
scape. Here is a canvas which has both 
beauty and professional competence. It is 
exalted and imaginative. 

“For a second prize of $1500 and a silver 
medal (imaginary), the one-man jury of 


Boston Has a Very Superior Sort of Independent Show 


ae 
by Caroline Speare. 


award, squinting around the gallery, finally 
settled upon Robert Henri’s ‘Portrait of a 
Little Girl.’ 

“A third prize, $1000 and a bronze medal 
(still imaginary), is awarded to a less well 
known exhibitor, A. B. Austin, Jr., for ‘Sta. 
Maria della Salute,’ a very charming draw- 
ing made in a quite individual, if somewhat 
dry, manner. 

“Honorable mention, also imaginary, have 
been assigned to Guy Pene du Bois for his 
‘Waiting Room, French Railway Station,’ 
an expressive, if somewhat mannered, 
work; to Marion Monks Chase for her 
quite calligraphic ‘Rafes Chasm,’ and to 
Lester G. Hornby for ‘Old Turkish House, 
Sarajevo.’ 

“A leather medal, also imaginary, might 
be granted to the painter of ‘Cats,’ a work 
which should be labeled ‘Suffering Cats!’ 





“This is, frankly, an exhibition which, 





“Valley of the Chevreuse,’ by Guy Pene du Bois. 


zlong with many meritorious works, con- 
tains much that is commonplace and stupid. 
It has given opportunity to some people 
to exhibit who, from a professional view- 
point, have no right to exhibit anywhere.” 

Harley Perkins, in the Transcript, called 
the show “one of the leading art events of 
recent seasons with a goodly number of 
very able achievements pricking through 
the rift of mediocre and nondescript offer- 
ings and on the whole expressing a robust 
vitality which is apt to be lacking in a for- 
mal show.” 

Anyway, thought Mr. Perkins, even if the 
display was wild in spots it was a superior 
sort of wildness, worthy of Boston. “It is 
in keeping with Boston seriousness,” he 
proudly says, “that there are none of the 
practical joke exhibits, like a cake of soap 
nailed to a board, which have sometimes 
appeared in shows held under similar con- 
ditions in New York.” 





“Good Morning, Sun!” 


“Good-morning, Sun!” “To the Rising 
Sun,” “Morning Sunshine,” “Sails in Sun- 
shine,” “Spring Sunshine,” “Reflections of 
the Sun,” “May Sunshine,” “Sunshine on 
the Boats,” “Hymn to the Sun,” “Prayer 
to the Sun,’—these are some of the titles 
noted by M. Leon Gosset, in Le Figaro 
Artistique, in the catalog of paintings by 
Louis Pastour exhibited recently at the 
Galeries E. Lambert, Paris. “It is indeed,” 
M. Gosset says, “the Dionysiac exaltation of 
light and color.” 

“Louis Pastour is from the South, that 
needs no emphasizing. But it is not without 
interest to note that the Southerner, in whom 
sings all the light gaiety of his country, has 
known, has questioned, has studied under 
other skies. He has given close attention 
to the Flemish primitives. He has lived 
and painted in Belgium. He has spent some 
time in Lille. He has gone through most 
of the French provinces. He has gone also 
to Cairo and Morocco. This son of the 
sun has tried to catch the different tricks 


of the marvellous magician, and it is withour 
doubt the secret of his mastery. 

“Louis Pastour has had no master. Puc il 
of the Ecole des Arts Decoratifs, he learned 
there simply design. As painter he has 
formed himself in the presence of nature. 
He first practiced divisionism, studying the 
landscape with a prism. Then, after having 
applied himself to decomposing, he applied 
himself to recomposing, painting with a fat 
brush, not avoiding the danger of a clashing 
of colors.” 





A Spanish Wanderer Returns 


According to La Prensa, of New York, the 
Spanish painter, Luis Graner, now 74 years 
old, has returned to New York to remain. 
“His figure,” says the newspaper, “has been 
a well known one, due not only to his work, 
but to his romantic life as a wandering bo- 
hemian, who has set foot in thousands of 
towns and has portrayed in his canvases a 
hundred skies. The venerable painter re- 
turns from Brazil to establish his tent once 





more amid the noise of the modern Babel.” 





A Bit of Democracy 


Two famous British painters, Richard 
Jack and G. Fiddes Watt, recently helped a 
pavement artist in Kensington fill his hat 
with pennies, says the Christian Science 
Monitor. The artist was laboriously at work 
ornamenting the sidewalk with crayon 
drawings. A big man came by and looked 
critically at the sketch in hand, which hap- 
pened to be of a scroll. 

“Could you do it better, governor?” asked 
the man, who had recognized the profession- 
al glance. “If so, carry on and help yourself 
to my tools.” A moment later the big man 
was on his knees improving what had been 
done. Another well-dressed stranger passed 
by, and seeing the first said: “Hallo, Jack, 
got a new job?” “I’m showing our friend 
ere how to do scrolls,” was the reply. “Let 
me show you how,” was the retort. 

Presently both strangers were at work 
turning out such scrolls as no pavement 
artist had ever dreamed of attempting. When 
these were completed introductions followed 
and the sidewalk Velasquez learned the 
names of his distinguished helpers. 
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A Sense of Humor Tackles a Problem 























“BUT THE SHEER INTELLECTUALITY OF IT!" 


A somewhat broad, but extremely delicious, satire’ on modernist art by Rollin Kirby, 
cartoonist of the New York World. Reproduced by permission of the World. 





Revolt ! 


[Concluded from page 1] 


to aid their modernist brethren by boycot- 
ting the show. 

Perhaps an added reason for their action 
is to be found in their dislike of the lan- 
guage used by Mr. Patigian in his letter, 
which says in part: 

“We agree with those who have sent the 
letter of protest that ‘freedom of thought is 
in all things essential for the life and growth 
of art.’ However, the line must be drawn 
somewhere as to what is art and what is not 
art. 

“For the sake of argument, if some sur- 
geons claiming to be modernists in their 
profession performed a mastoid operation 
by cutting off the patient’s head, they would 
be’ Sent to jail or to an insane asylum. Or 
if a cook, claiming modern methods, pre- 
pared his’ salad dressing with castor oil and 
benzine, he would be declared a lunatic. We 
find ‘that ‘some’ of''the' methods followed by 
sume “Of the ‘so-called modernists, futurists 
and cubists-are practically as abnormal and 
out of reason as thé hypothetical compari- 
sofis above. 

“We are not prejudiced against any school 
of ‘art provided the work produced by ‘the 
school proves’ the essential foundation of 
artistic principles and training. We are 
opposed, ‘however, to exhibiting in the club 
Visionary hortors which offend the eye and 
shotk ‘the intellect. Such works the present 
committee cannot accept, any more than a 
lover of music can tolerate the din atid 





clatter of a boiler factory offered him as a 
symphonic poem. 

“You have said that the standards of art 
are changing from time to time. Correct! 
But we insist that truth and the laws of 
nature cannot change.” 

A member of the famous old club, writ- 
ing to Tue Art Dicest, says: “The trouble 
with the club is that it has gone stale. It 
has grown so enormously large that the 
artistic element is completely overshadowed 
by the butter-and-egg men that have gotten 
in, one way and another, and who are neces- 
sary, I suppose, to support it.” 

The San Francisco Bulletin editorially 
points out that the club, being private, has 
“a right to please itself in the matter of 
exhibitions,” but adds: “As a club it is 
immune to criticism, but to claim immunity 
is to abandon any claim to responsible lead- 
ership in the art life of the community.” 

Then the Bulletin crowns the whole inci- 
dent by saying: 

“The more violent the controversy the 
better for San Francisco. Where there are 
no art fights there are no artists. 

“To the end of aesthetic time there will 
be heated debate on what is art. The point 
has been disputed over thousands of years 
and that most vigorously when art was 
inost alive. 

“Not every new form of art arrived to 
stay, but every new arrival had to fight 
against conservative opposition. Often 
the rebel of one day became the conserva- 
tive of the next and as opposed to the new- 
comer as he had been opposed by others.” 











$270,000 


A new American auction record was set 
in the dispersal at the American Art Gal- 
leries, in New York, of the art collection 
of the late Charles Chauncey Stillman, 
when Sir Joseph Duveen paid $270,000 for 
Rembrandt’s late period portrait of his son, 
entitled “Titus in an Armchair.” Duveen 
Brothers are said once to have sold the pic- 
ture for $105,000. It hung in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art since 1921 with 
thirteen other paintings loaned from the 
Stillman collection. 

The thirty-seven paintings in the Stillman 
collection brought $716,950. Fifteen of 
them brought more than $10,000 each: 


Rembrandt — “The Evangelist”; John 

NN eee ee Fe eh $78,000 
Murillo—*Madonna and Child”; Walpole 

EOE -Fn cv cbahvosspevanateadetauee 50,000 
Pontormo—“A Halberdier”; Walpole 

RR 3.54. dan sie SERS eae Aa ess be Oe 37,000 
Daumier — “Le Repos des Senet: 

ques’; Wilderstein ... 34,000 
Corot —"1.'Odalisaue Sicilienne”’; : “Pp. * Ros- 

ie SAD, oe viseusscs'ae cones 0002 30,000 
Moroni—“Portrait of Lodovico Madruz- 

zo”; Art Institute of as Ts gh 22,000 
II Francia—‘Saint Barbara” flugh A 

CEE oso bic a oie bb ee teen oe een bens 21,000 
Moroni — “Portrait of Gian Frederico 

Madruzzo”; M. Knoedler & Co...... 20,000 
Nattier —“‘Mme. Blondel de Gagny”; 

MEE. “Kaus biveccktrbcacnepapecesac 16,500 
Di Credi—‘Portrait of a Man”; J. P. 

NEEL, <. Crate satis e cad einen Saeuie-e + 16,000 
Moroni—‘“Portrait of a Young Prince 

of the Este Family”; W. H. Henry.. 15,000 
Ingress—“Portrait de Madame Cave”; 

Bo UIE SEE Gs eccdcsicceropicne 13,000 
Tiepolo—‘*Madonna and Child”; A. J. 

Roebler .... 12,000 
Gianpietrino — “ ‘Virgin cand Child * with 

Pomegranate”; J. H. Wagner......... 11,000 
Mauve — “ Landscape with Figure and 

Sheep”; J. P. Fitzpatrick..... +. 11,000 


Sir Joseph Duveen set a new world auc- 
tion record in London last December, it will 
be remembered, when he paid $388,500 for 
Lawrence’s “Pinkie.” 





Indiana and Illinois 


The annual exhibition by Chicago artists 
at the Art Institute and the annual Hoosier 
salon at the Marshall Field galleries were 
held this year simultaneously, and this led 
to comparisons. After calling attention to 
the greater continuity between Indiana’s 
new and its old art, Marguerite B. Wil- 
liams said in the News: 

“If we could place side by side the best 
work of the landscape painters of Indiana 
and of Chicago, I believe it would be found 
that, though the Chicago artists might out- 
strip the Indiana artists in technical clever- 
ness, the Hoosier artists have that freer, 
less untrammeled spirit of the true artist. 

“Looking in at the Art Institute show 
first one finds the keynote of cautious con- 
servatism which characterizes the whole 
show in the picture given the place of honor 
in the first gallery, Anna Lou Matthews’ 
‘Charity’—the mother with babe and little 
girl who clasps the hand of a wrinkle-{faced 
old woman. In like manner does 
the Art Institute seem to play safe with the 
tried and true in most of the other pictures. 

“To turn to the Hoosier salon one finds 
there about every stage of the development 
of the native Hoosier landscape begun by 
the late T. C. Steele and William Forsyth 
and brought to such a high state of perfec- 
tion in more recent years by Clifton 
Wheeler, as leader, and a group of younger 
men following in his trail. This is the one 
great achievement of the Hoosier artis:;3, one 
which, I fancy, has gained strength by its 
gradual growth and isolation from other 
groups and schools, but more particularly 
by its separation from the meretricious taint 





of advertising art.” 
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Daret Is Gone 


Less than two months after the death of 
Claude Monet, the great Impressionist, has 
come that of Theodore Duret, the art critic 
who was the leading and most persistent 
defender and supporter of Monet and his 
friends. He was born in Saintes in 1838, 
was educated at La Rochelle and spent 
some of his youth in Germany, later going 
to Paris, where he founded La Tribune, an 
organ of opposition to the Second Empire. 
However, following a trip to the Far East 
with Cernuschi, he devoted himself to the 
study of contemporary art. 

His first meeting with Manet, leading to 
other important contacts, is thus referred to 
by M. Thiébault-Sisson in Le Temps: “At 
about 1866, he was mixed up with business 
as well as politics, and traveled over much 
of Europe on business matters. Stopping at 
a hotel in Madrid, he met Manet, who was 
touring Spain in a dilettante fashion. The 
two men took to each other. Returning to 
Paris, he became a constant visitor to 
Manet’s studio. He there became acquainted 
with all the friends of the master, he lived 
their life, and, when the heroic times began, 
he became, in a series of very short arti- 
cles, the interpreter of their feelings and 
their theories to the public. Later collected 
in a volume entitled ‘Critique d’Avant- 
Garde,’ these little by little broke through 
the general indifference.” 

Two of his books, widely separated in 
time, are noted by M. René-Jean, in Comoe- 
dia: “In 1878 he published a pamphlet en- 


titled, ‘Peintres Impressionnistes,’ devoted. 


to Claude Monet, Renoir, Pissarro, Sisley 
and Berthe Morisot, showing their relation- 
ship to Corot, Courbet and Manet, and op- 
posing himself to the injurious criticisms 
which called them ‘communards.’ 

“In 1906 appeared his ‘Histoire de Pein- 
tres Impressionnistes, devoted to those al- 
ready studied in his pamphlet, with the ad- 
dition of Guillaumin and Cezanne.” 

Duret’s close and easy relationship with 
the painters about whom he wrote is sug- 
gested in various notes and letters quoted in 
an article by M. Charles Leger in the literary 
supplement of Le Figaro. For instance, a 
brief message from Renoir, scribbled on a 
chance piece of paper: “I shall be at home 
tomorrow, Friday, Saturday and Monday in 
the afternoon. In any case, you can always 
get the key from the concierge.” 

M. Leger says: “The services rendered by 
Duret to French art are incalculable. His 
books, his studies, written in a style clean, 
natural, precise, have been translated into 
several languages and often reprinted.” 

In his later years Duret tended to with- 
draw from the world, even from his beloved 
boulevards of Paris. M. René-Jean re- 
marks: “It seems as though those eyes, 
fascinated by the pictorial revelations which 
his friends and contemporaries had brought, 
no longer cared to see the works of their 
disciples or of their direct successors. 
Theodore Duret, little by little, lost interest 
in the more recent tendencies. He himself 
confessed that he no longer understood 
them. That grand old man with the far 
look, whom one used to meet sometimes on 
the boulevards, elegant with his white beard. 
seemed to live with his memories.” 


A Mean Thing to Do 
“How did you cure your wife of the 
antique craze?” 
“Oh—I just gave her a 1907 model motor- 
car!” —London Passing Show. 








A Torch That Is Tossed to Other Hands 


“Portrait in Wood,” 


One glory that has accrued to Germany 
since the World War has been won by 
her sculptors in wood. An exhibition of 
wood sculpture has recently been held by 
the Art Center, New York. It is a singu- 
larly expressive medium, but one to which 
native born Americans have not been at- 
tracted. Note, for instance, the names 
of the artists contributing to the Art Cen- 
ter exhibition, quoted from the Art Center 


Bulletin: Ivan Mestrovic, Sergei Konen- 
kov, William Zorach, Gleb Derujinsky, 
Robert Laurent, Simon Moselsio, Aimone 


Brangier Boas, Trygve Hammer, S. Soud- 





by Sergei Konenkov 


binine, Woldemar Rannus, Alexandre 
Blazys, Concetta Scaravaglione, George 
Bolin, Alexander Archipenko. 

Not one Anglo-Saxon name. And yet 
who could carve wood better than the An- 
glo-Saxon of six centuries ago? Whoever 
has read William Morris’ “A Dream of 
John Ball” can forget the tribute paid to 
those old English carvers? 

The work of the Russian, Sergei Konen- 
kov, reproduced above, by its purity and 
its beauty, should appeal to American art 
lovers. For who, in all things, are closer 
akin that the Russian. and the American? 








Sit Down, Leonardo! 


Sir William Orpen has found, and pur- 
chased, a painting by the late John Singer 
Sargent, which, he declares, in an interview 
in the London Daily Mail, to be greater 
than the “Mona Lisa.” It is of a Spanish 
peasant woman, apparently painted twenty- 
five years ago, and there is said to be “some- 
thing pensive about the face, a curious ex- 
pression which is far more arresting than 
the mysterious, perhaps cynical, perhaps bit- 
ter, twist of the lips of the Mona Lisa.” 

“I had never heard of this picture,” Sir 
William said. “I bought it for a consider- 
able sum from a Bond street dealer, but I 
would not part with it unless I were 
tempted by a stupendous offer. It is some- 
thing of a mystery portrait, for it has not 
been called anything, and, as far as I know, 


| has not been heard of before. Da Vinci’s 
Mona Lisa is as nothing compared to this 
masterpiece. It is my greatest possession.” 

Sir William is not Scotch. He is Irish. 





Admiration 


A story is told of one of our artists in a 
summer colony who, while he painted, was 
watched by one of the natives with great 
interest, says the Macbeth Gallery Art 
Notes. 

Finally he could hold back his admiration 
no longer: 

“Gosh—it must be hard enough to paint 
| when you’ve got something to paint; but 
| when you ain’t got nothing to paint and 
| paint it, it’s wonderful!” 
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Detroit Acquires a Chardin “Harmony” 





“The Rabbit,” by Chardin 


The Detroit Institute of Arts has pur- 
chased a great Chardin (1699-1779), a still 
life known as “The Rabbit.” It is en- 
tirely typical of the gentle virtuosity of the 
French master. The museum’s Bulletin 
Says in part: 

“The word that comes most quickly to 
mind in studying a canvas by Chardin is 
the word ‘harmony.’ We feel that he has 
combined element in painting, as 
only the really great masters are able to 
do, in such a way as to produce a perfect 
unity in effect. His expressive, sensitive 
drawing is so tempered with light and 
color as to be unobtrusive and subservient 
to the general plastic form; the rich tones 
of his palette, often daringly juxtaposed, 
never offend our sensibilities, but blend 
with each other in such a way as to pro- 
duce a perfect harmony of effect; the un- 


every 


expected notes, while adding greatly to the 
compositional variety, do not detract from 
the unity of design; and his lighting, while 


| forming an important element in the’ gen- 


eral structural effect, is never dramatic or 
over-accentuated, as in so many of the 
canvases of his Dutch predecessors, vut 
forms an effective and subtle design in it- 
self which reinforces the general design of 
the composition as a whole... . 

“But greater than all Chardin’s technical 
perfections, is the feeling in all his work, 
evidenced as much in his still lifes as in his 
genre subjects, for in them all there is a 


| caressing quality in the very pigment of 


his canvases that vivifies everything he 
touches, evoking a sympathetic response in 
ourselves and making us realize how sin- 
cere he was in his rebuke to a fellow artist 





The English in America 

Baltimore simultaneously had exhibitions 
by two English artists, Laura Knight and 
Charles R. Sims. H. K. F., the critic of the 
Sun, is an Englishman, and that makes the 
comparative criticism appearing in that 
paper all the more interesting. After say- 
ing that Laura Knight is “an authentic 
artist, and this fact means a great deal 


these days, when there are so few artists | 
and so many making a living by selling | 


paintings,” he springs a “for instance” as 
follows : 

“Laura Knight, for. instance, is much more 
of an artist than Charles R. Sims, whose 
water colors are showing at the Museum of 
Art this week. Mr. Sims may be a more 
accomplished virtuoso, but at best he can 


only sing of life with a lyric lilt that is | 


often false and too often becomes as monot- 
nous as some of Swinburne’s poems. 


It is | 


when he said, ‘An artist makes use 2f 
color, but paints with feeling!’” 

as if Sims has lost himself in a sea of 
technique. 


“But Laura Knight never loses her way, 
and, most important, does not become mo- 
notonous. One reason is that her appeal is 
emotional rather than intellectual, but it is 
the happy ordered emotionalism of a Morris 
dance; and if she does not peer very deeply 
into the heart of things, that does not mean 
her work has no significance.” 





Find a Rubens in Ukrainia 


In the church of the Ukranian village of 
Slavhorodok, near Kharkov, which some 
years ago belonged to the prince of Golicyn, 
a picture has been discovered which shows 
the Lord on a straw couch and which, ac- 
cording to connoisseurs, is a work of Ru- 
bens. The picture is pronounced to be a 
sketch for the master’s great triptych now 
in the museum of Antwerp. 





Monet’s Niche 


As the date of Claude Monet’s death re- 
cedes, the outlines of his figure as it may 
appear in history grow more distinct. It 
is, of course, still too early for a final ap- 
praisal—perhaps it is always too early for 
that—but the later writings in Paris 
periodicals naturally give a somewhat more 
considered view than could the first news- 
paper notices. 

One of the chief threads running through 
ithe commentary has to do with Mone*’s 
lack of doctrine or deliberately chosen prin- 
ciple, his direct following of his instincts. 
M. Thiébault-Sisson, continuing his remin- 
iscenses of Monet in Le Temps, quotes the 
painter as having said to him, in connection 
with his painting of the Mill and Cathedral 
series: “It is thus that one discovers the 
new without wishing to, and that is much 
hetter. Theories erected in advance, like 
scaffolding, are a misfortune for painting 
and painters. Nature, when one submits 
to her fully, is the most perspicacious of 
guides, but when she declares herself 
against you, all is said. One does not strug- 
gle with her.” 

Almost as an echo, M. Camille Mauclair, 
in the Mercure de France, says: “Claude 
Monet did not make theories nor form 
pupils any more than he‘ invented Impres- 
sionism.’ He possessed an eye of mar- 
vellous subtlety, he adored nature, he spent 
his life in expressing that which has eye 
discovered—but also that which his emotion, 
his feeling found there.” And M. Georges 
Grappe, curator of the Musée Rodin, in an 
issue of L’Art Vivant, devoted to Monet, 
says: “The master of Giverny was never a 
doctrinaire. Nobody could have 
been less dogmatic by temperament and 
education than this painter-born,” who, in 
devoting himself to’ landscape, “simply did 
that which he considered to be good sense.” 
And M. Robert Rey, associate curator %f 
the Musée du Luxembourg, in the same 
periodical, after noting the slightness of 
the bond connecting the Impressionists, says : 
“Claude Monet himself, during almost all 
his life, gave the example of a singular 
indifference to theories. An absence 
of doctrine erected into a doctrine yet be- 
comes a doctrine. And it is from the mo- 
ment when Claude Monet adopted it that 
his work, in my opinion, began to be no 
longer so pure. Before, he had made un- 
forgettable pictures. Afterward, he made 
superb Monets.” 

Here and there one finds, as in M. Rey’s 
remarks, a note of hostility; similarly when 
J. E. Blanche, in L’Art Vivant, complains 
of Monet’s popularity as resulting from a 
decline in his power and remarks: “If, in 
Florida, you ask a citizen of even a little 


education what great French names are 
known there he will answer: ‘Pasteur, 
Rodin, Rostand, Massenet, Sarah Bern- 
hardt.’ ‘A painter?’ ‘Claude Monet.’” 


Some of this lack of sympathy M. Mau- 
clair attributes to lack of opportunity 
among the younger generation of French 
critics to really know Monet’s_ work. 
“When I see sometimes, in the young re- 
views of art, polite, but somewhat sharp, 
references to the inconsistency of that art 
sacrificing everything to the deification of 
the reflections, I ask myself whether those 
critics know the work in its entirety. I 
fear not, and that is in no way their 
fault. For forty years I have followed it 
with passion, and I have seen three-fourths 
of these masterpieces ‘depart to foreign 
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lands. Foolishness, carelessness, has al- 
lowed that irreparable exodus. That which 
the National Gallery did for Turner, no 
one has done for the French Turner.” 

Certain technical characteristics of Monet 
may be said to have grown out of his at- 
titude toward Nature. M. Pierre Cour- 
thion, in Le Revue Hebdomadaire, says: 
“Monet did not make a synthesis of the 
sensations offered in order to give us a 
morning that should be all the mornings, 
an evening that should be every sort of 
evening at once, a sun that should be no 
more northern than southern. That precise 
eye saw the nuances, caught the most deli- 
cate and most fleeting phenomena. 
For him each moment has its tones, each 

month its foliage, each season its light. 
: There is a point where the painter 
gives himself entirely, a sign where Claude 
Monet reveals himself through his vision 
ever new and his admirable technique, and 
that point is the stroke. The stroke 
with Monet plays in painting the same role 
as the word in the poetry of Mallarmé and 
the note in the music of Debussy.” 

In reading now the various appreciations 
of Monet, it is interesting to go back and 
see how he was first received. M. Georges 
Riviere, another writer in L’Art Vivant, 
quotes briefly from two reviews, the first 
one on the Impressionists’ exhibition of 
1876 and the second on the showing of the 
following year. In 1876 Albert Wolff 
wrote in the Figaro: “The rue Le Peletier 
is having a run of hard luck. After the 
burning of the Opera a new disaster has 
burst on the quarter. There has just been 
opened at Durand-Ruel’s an exposition of 
what is said to be painting.” 

In 1877 Roger Ballu wrote in the Chrow- 
ique des Arts et de la Curiosite: “Mm. 
Claude Monet and Cezanne, glad to put 
themselves forward, have exhibited, the for- 
mer 30 canvases, the latter 14. One must have 
seen them to imagine what they are. They 
provoke laughter, and yet are distressing. 
They indicate the most profound ignorance 
of design, of composition, of coloring. 
When children amuse themselves with 
paper and paint, they do better.” 

And now M. Camille Mauclair speaks 
with the accent of certainty. “The young 
critics of today believe that they are prais- 
ing Impressionism sufficiently when they 
say that it was useful to ‘clean the palette.’ 
That is far from being enough. It should 
be told them again that without the ani- 
mating will of Monet, without his stoi- 
cism and that of his fine companions, none 
of the present-day liberties that are en- 
joyed and abused would be possible. 
Without Monet, Cezannism, good or bad, 
would not exist. Cezanne would have died 


unknown, the Independents would never 
have been constituted if these men had 
weakened. 


“The influence of Monet was spread over 
forty years, so exceptional was his case. 
He led Manet to the open air, from 1873 
to 1883, after a long period in ‘the light 
of the museums.’ He influenced Renoir, 
Cezanne, Pissarro, Sisley, before the first 
two returned to a neo-classic conception. 
He affected Gauguin at his start, Cheret, 
the group Vuillard-Bonnard-Roussel, all 
the pointillistes, giving a scientific strict- 
ness to the dot method and the division of 
colors. Monet influenced more or less di- 
rectly artists, neither academic nor im- 
pressionistic, as Besnard, Lebourg, Henri 
Martin, Ernest Laurent, Le Sidaner; for- 
eigners such as Segantini, Sorolla, Kroyer, 





An Excursion Into 





the Realm 








of Fancy 





“Aesop's Garden,” 


In connection with the recent acquisition 
by the Detroit Institute of Arts of Karl 
Anderson’s “Aesop’s Garden,” Clyde H. 
Burroughs has written as follows in the 
museum’s Bulletin: 

“In this dynamic twentieth century, when 
the axiom, ‘The shortest distance between 
two points is a straight line,’ is the gov- 
erning principle of the period; when ex- 
pression is so forceful and direct as to 
often simulate brutality; when the arts of 
painting and sculpture, echoing the tenden- 
cies of the time, try for a bold coup by 
forcefulness and directness of attack; when 
selection gives way to seething common- 
places, a picture like ‘Aesop’s Garden,’ 
gives us pause. It is a picture of delicate 
tones, refinement of color and lyrical com- 
position, and while it is based on nature 
and is not unlike the American landscape 
we all know, it is so full of suggestion that 


by Karl Anderson 





it seems like an idyl of a fanciful realm— | 
a bit of Utopia where one can withdraw | 


from the moil of worldliness to enjoy the 
serenity of nature at her loveliest. It is 
a peopled fairyland of wistaria and rose 


against a delicious green background of 
lawn and willow. In the distance sail 
boats idling on a summer sea add a charm- 
ing note of blue to the color scheme. 

“Among the successful American painters 
of the present day, Karl Anderson is just 
a little different from his brethren in every- 
thing he does. He is so sensitive to the 
refinements of life that he lives somewhat 
apart from the workaday world. He seeks 
to gratify his nicety of discernment by 
always looking for the ideal. He is neither 
a prolific nor a vigorous painter but when 
he does produce a picture, it possesses a 
fine artistic impulse and is something more 
than a transcript of nature. He modifies 
actual representation to suit his own re- 
quirements, even as the moderns do, with 
the difference that his deviation is com- 
patable with the charm o fthe classic spirit, 
while they rush pellmell into the unknown. 
While he runs counter to the present fash- 
ion in art, he is so true to his own artistic 
dictum that it seems quite likely he will 
have a significant place among the painters 
of our time.” 





Zorn, and a host of painters all over the 
world. Let us speak not only of bright 
painting, of ‘cleaning the palette.’ Without 
becoming ridiculous by discoursing of pan- 
theism and the atomistic philosophy in con- 
nection with a great man who was the most 
simple of men, let us say that the miracu- 
lous vision of Monet, never cold, enlivened 
by the feeling and warmth of the heart, 
taught to artists and to the public a new 
way of looking at and understanding and 
loving Nature. Was he then truly, 
according to the quip of his friend, Cezanne, 
‘only an eye, but what an eye?’ No. An 
exceptional retina is not enough to create 
the lyric glow that shines from his work. 

* His most noble hymns of color, 
inimitable, tributes to the beauty of France, 
will bear witness for him eternally.” 





To the Vanishing Point 
The English extremists in art have, at 
least, the saving grace of humor, if one 
may judge by the following, written, evi- 














dently in all seriousness, by P. G. Konody, 
art critic of the London Mail: 

“Ray, the new advanced art magazine, 
announces on the first page the advent of a 
new school called the ‘Suprematists.’ Their 
aim is simplification, and the leader of the 
school, whose name is ‘Malewitsch,’ after 
painting ‘simpler and simpler’ pictures, ar- 
rived at a black square on a white canvas. 

“‘His pupil, Rodtchenpo, after further 
simplifications, painted three canvasses in 
the elementary colours—red, blue, yellow, 
respectively, and concluding that autono- 
mous painting had no further important 
function to perform, abandoned painting for 
industrial production.’ ” 

Somebody’s tongue was in his cheek. 


An Artist 


The anchorite, Kisen, 
Composed a thousand poems 
And threw nine hundred and ninety-nine 
into the river, 
Finding one alone worthy of preservation. 
—Amy Lowell. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


OF A PLAN FOR DISSEMINATING 


THE cART DIGEST 


HIS magazine belongs to its readers. It 

represents their aspirations, and their love 

for the finest things in life. It has met 
with a remarkable initial success because those 
who have come in contact with it have realized 
its honesty, its ideal, and its value as a source of 
information and inspiration in the domain of art. 
They have recognized its service to themselves 
and, above all, its potential usefulness in kindling 
and developing the spirit of art among the Amer- 
ican people. They have understood the dream 
of its founder, whose vision was a magazine that 
would do a significant service in promoting the 
aesthetic side of American life. 

The response it has met has proved that the 
time was ripe for the coming of THE Art 
Dicest. America is now ready to make itself 
culturally worthy of the world leadership 
which economics and a world cataclysm have 
thrust upon it. And Tue Art Dicest, free 
from the faintest trace of commercialism (which 
has been the bane of art journalism), offers a 
means whereby the whole art world, and all 
who have the least interest in art, may be 
brought together into a cohesive whole (each 
section understanding the aims and achievements 
of the other)—an end accomplished by setting 
before the readers without prejudice a compen- 
dium of the art news and opinion of the world. 

If THe Art Dicest were doctrinaire or 
technical, it could not accomplish its mission. 
Instead, it seeks simply to be informative, ar- 
resting and inspiring—to appeal, at the same 


time, to the most sophisticated art lover and to 
the person who is only beginning to notice art 
and whose mild interest may be developed into 
enthusiasm and love. 

An axe upon a hook does not chop wood. 
Paint in a tube does not sing a lyric of beauty. 
A pen unless it be in a human hand cannot 
write a poem. THE ArT DicEstT, unless it is 
disseminated to the fullest, cannot accomplish 
its mission in developing art appreciation in 
America. 

Now is the time, before the season wanes, 
to disseminate THE Art Dicsst. In three 
months it has taken leadership in American art 
journalism. Only one other publication, a 
monthly, exceeds it in circulation. But the vast 
field of its possibilities lies practically untouched. 
You who now read it are, in the main, already 
appreciators of art, or, indeed, its creators. 
There are thousands who would subscribe to it 
who have never seen it or heard of it. They 
should be reached, and in the next two or three 
weeks, while art interest is at its height. 

But it costs a great deal of money to pro- 
mote circulation. Sending out letters and speci- 
men pages requires capital. Tur Art Dicgst, 
because it belongs to its readers, is going to ask 
them unhesitatingly to provide the capital re- 
quired to give the magazine a 25,000 circula- 
tion in its first year. 

Tue Art DicEst is going to marshal those 
who believe in its ideals and its mission, and 
who can afford to help, into two classes: 


I.—LIFE PATRONS, who will pay $25.00 to subscribe (or renew their 


subscriptions) FOR LIFE. 


IIl.—SUSTAINING PATRONS, who will pay $5.00 to subscribe (or 
renew their subscriptions) FOR FIVE YEARS. 


In view of the fact that the subscription rate 
of Tue Art Dicest will soon be $2.00 a year, 
your investment will be profitable both to the 
cause of art and to yourself, if you are one of 
those who have found the magazine almost in- 
dispensable. 

If you are a lover of art, the obtaining of 
25,000 subscribers for this magazine in 1927, 
and 50,000 before the end of 1928, will mean a 


finer America and a happier environment for 


you. If you are an artist, this achievement will 
mean a wider appreciation and demand for your 
work. 

The names of its LIFE PATRONS and 
SUSTAINING PATRONS will be printed in 
Tue Art Dicest, unless otherwise requested. 

Won’t you let your response be prompt, so 
that we may proceed immediately with the work? 


Faithfully, 


THE cART DIGEST 


HOPEWELL, NEW JERSEY 
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A Nation’s Glory 


The importance to the art future of the 
United States of having in the President’s 
cabinet an art collector and enthusiast like 
Andrew J. Mellon, is forcibly brought out 
by the American Magazine of Art in a re- 
sume of the movement for beautifying 
Washington and, to use the Secretary of 
the Treasury’s words, placing it “in the 
forefront of the architecturally beautiful 
cities of the world.” 

The first session of the present congress, 
we read, appropriated $150,000,000 for the 
purpose of public building, one-third of 
which, or $50,000,000, is to be spent over a 
period of five years in Washington. Con- 
gress is now considering a bill to purchase 
that disgraceful bit of hovel-covered terri- 
tory lying in a triangle between Pennsyl- 
vania avenue and the Mall, and in a heariag’ 
on this Secretary Mellon discussed fully the 
question of the federal building program 
and its importance to the future of Wash- 
ington, as well as to the place Washington 
will take among the world’s capitals. 

“In the capital,” he said, “an example 
should be set for the country as a whole in 
ihe matter of planning. Our national mon - 
ments will attract seekers of the ideal in art. 
More and more it will become the tendency 
to establish the headquarters of societies of 
literature and art in Washington and to 
make bequests of collections to the national 
capital as well as to other great cities of the 
country. Already there is a definite project 
to establish here in Washington a National 
Gallery of Art. Thus the capital may be 
foreseen as an art center, responding to the 
desire of visitors from all over the world 
and satisfying that demand.” 

He then cited Paris as an example of a 
city thrifty in business, an industrial center, 
and from the standpoint of planning and 
architecture a work of art. “It is generally 
recognized,” he said, “that the really splen- 
did nature of city development in Paris is 
responsible, in a large degree, for its num- 
ber of visitors and that this work has con- 
tributed very largely to making Paris the 
artistic center of the world.” 

The problem of the development of 
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Washington along artistic lines is made 
easier today, he declared, by the existence 
of the plan prepared in 1901 by the Burn- 
ham Park Commission, a reversion to and 
revision of the original L’Enfant Plan of a 
hundred years earlier. “Correspondingly,” 
Secretary Mellon pointed out, “the work in 
the future will be rendered easier and less 
costly if the plans of today are made with 
foresight.” 
That this project and these ideals have 
the support of President Coolidge is evi- 
denced by his own words in his most recent 
message to Congress. With reference to 
our capital city, the President said: 
“(Ve are embarking on an ambitious 
building program for the city of Washing- 
ton. The Memorial Bridge is under way, 
seith all that it holds for use and beauty. 
New buildings are soon contemplated. This 
program shouid represent the best that 
exists in the art and science of architecture. 
Into these structures, which must be consid- 
ered as of a permanent nature, ought to go 
the aspirations of the nation, its ideals ex- 
pressed in forms of beauty. If our country 
wishes to compete with others, let it not be 
in the support of armaments, but in the 
making of a beautiful capital city. Let it 
express the soul of America. Whenever cn 
American is at the seat of his Government, 
however traveled and cultured he may be, 
he ought to find a city of stately propor- 
tion, symmetrically laid out and adorned 
with the best that there is in architecture, 
which would arouse his imagination and stir 
his patriotic pride. In the coming years 
Washiigton should be not only the art cen- 
ter of our owm country, but the art center 
of the world. Around it should center a!! 
that is best in science, in learning, in letters 
and in art. These are the results that jus- 
tify the creation of those national resources 
with which we have been favored.” 

The American Magazine of Art adds: 

“To make Washington one of the most 
beautiful capitals in the world is a wise 
and an economic measure, for it will tend 
to the beautification of all of our cities, 
quick to follow a good example; it will 
prove of cultural value to our people; it 
will add to patriotism, and it will gain for us 
not only the respect of the world, but the 
respect of those generations yet unborn who 
are to follow after us. Surely the utter- 
ances of our President and of our most 
distinguished Secretary of the Treasury 
cannot fail to find general and hearty re- 
sponse.” 


Some “Belated News” 


New York readers of Tue Art Dicest 
were amused on February 1 to find on the 
first pages of the Times and the Herald 
Tribune column-and-a-half accounts of the 
purchase by Jacob Epstein, Baltimore mer- 
chant, of Van Dyck’s “Rinaldo and 
Armida.” This magazine published the 
“story” on January 15, together with a re- 
production. The price THe Art DicEst 
gave was $200,000, but this has now grown 
to $250,000! The picture has been hanging 
in the Baltimore Museum for nearly two 
months, yet the Times says: 

“The sale of the picture was. announced 
yesterday by Knoedler & Co., in whose Lon- 
don showroom Mr. Epstein first saw it. At 
Knoedler’s the name of the buyer was with- 
held, but it was said that the picture had 
been received in this city within the last 
two weeks and shipped immediately to Bal- 
timore, where it is to hang in the Baltimore 














Museum as a loan.” 
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New York Season 


Most space was given by the New York 
critics in the last fortnight to Elie Nadel- 
man, who showed nine life size figures at 
Knoedler’s, preparatory to taking them 
for exhibition to Paris. They are made of 
plaster, covered with a thin sheeting of 
copper. “In turn this copper is tooled, and 
some decoration is added with paint; here 
and there a bit of blue ribbon in the hair, or 
blue eyeballs, or a moustache or a waist- 
band,’ as Forbes Watson says in the World 
“The copper covering takes on an interest- 
ing variety of color, pale greens and golds 
and tawny colors.” 

These sculptures, according to Elisabeth 
Luther Cary in the Times, “seem to spring, 
aesthetically full-armed and poised, from a 
Gallic-Greek aesthetic,” adding that Mr. 
Nadelman has “clothed the luminous line of 
the primitive Greek artists with the sophisti- 
cated curves of Gallic taste. That is, his 


modern Greek figures have read the wine-- 


list of a swell French restaurant.” 

“Mr. Nadelman is defiant with the finest 
kind of defiance—the kind that is uncon- 
scious of itself,” says Henry McBride in the 
Sun. “He has lived so long with his ideas 
and has breathed so much of himself into 
them that he probably never will be aware 
how shocking his graceful, rhythmic, breath- 
ing, mocking images are to the philistines 
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who still regard Canova and Thorvaldsen as 
the last word in sculpture. ; fe 
chooses to be interested in acrobats and 
dancers for the moment, and his accounts of 
these people, while witty and amusing, are 
not without the background of philosophic 
protest that distinguishes the memorable 
play ‘He Who Gets Slapped.’ ” 

Mr. Flint in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor: 

“T am prepared to say that this exhibition 
is the most original, most diverting mani- 
festation of sculptural genius that I have 
ever seen in public display. Imagine a room 
full of almost life-size figures all efflores- 
cent in shimmering tones of rosy gold, all 
gay and beaming and modernistically in- 
formed like some saucy troup of trouba- 
dours making sly mock of the pomposities 


of the comedie humaine, wholly indifferent 


to the captious retorts of the crowd, blithely 
of themselves and for themselves. 

“Against the gray hangings of the room, 
these eight ladies and one lone gentleman of 
Mr. Nadelman’s figuring glow like huge 
Cyprian images unearthed from some long 
sleep, so tonally akin are they to the lovely 
iridescent glass yielded up by that fruitful 
island. Although built of trivial plaster, <he 
sculptor’s scrumbled pigments and metal 
glazes have given these figures a patina of 
exceptional brilliance and luminosity, a 
startling preciousness, a surface splendor 
that belie their chalky inwards. These 
amazing figurants are further touched with 
thin color to indicate—but discreetly—a 
running ribbon, a wavy tress, an ashy eye 
or ruby lip, a boot-top or bandeau, so that 
the effect is almost more pictorial than 
sculptural. 

a a 

The Brooklyn Museum is holding a great 
water color show,—its fourth. These exhi- 
bitions, according to Mr. Herbert Tschudy’s 
foreword to the catalogue, “are founded 
upon a belief that a water color painting 
is a complete work of art as lasting as a 
painting in oil and just as convincing, and 
that this art must be accorded a first rank 
place,’—a statement which gains respect 
from the fact that a work by John Marin, 
contemporary American, recently was sold 
for $6,000. 

“The museum,” says Forbes Watson in 
the World, “has gone far afield in search of 
material, and has assembled an exhibition 
of no less than six hundred and twenty-two 
numbers, offering a range and variety that 
can by no means be taken for granted on 
such occasions. 

“The Brooklyn show, although so large, 
is far easier to see than the combined exhi- 
bition of the New York Water Color Club 
and the American Water Color Society re- 
cently held at the Fine Arts Building. This 
is no doubt mainly due to the arrangement 
of alcoves in the Brookly galleries, which 
makes it possible to avoid the paralyzing 
effect of hundreds of little pictures on four 
immense walls. But even allowing for that, 
it seems fair to say that Brooklyn has the 
advantage in variety, freshness and uncon- 
ventionality.” 

Groups -by individual artists are shown 
and the Times allots first mention to Pop 
Hart, the ubiquitous, who presents glimpses 
of many places, in “deep, stimulating color,’ 
and follows with consideration of Bertram 
Hartman, William Meyerowitz, James 
Weber and Isabel Whitney. 

Helen Appleton Read, of the Brooklyn 
Eagle, supplemented the effort of the mu- 





seum by making a powerful sales argu- 
ment, in which she said the “crisp sponta- 
neity” of the water color in landscape ap- 
peals to the ordinary buyer of pictures for 
the home, for whom the water color js 
“more apt to be for him a window in the 
wall, through which he is reminded of the 
sea and the woods, sunlight and wind.” 
et * * 

Molly Luce has. held her second New 
York exhibition of the season, this time at 
the Montross Gallery. Her pictures, the 
cirtics agree, are gentle satires on the whole 
of America. The Times likens her to 
Charles Burchfield, but less bitter, while the 
Sun calls her an “American Breughel” be- 
cause she is inclined to put “a large section 
of the United States into each picture.” She 
has a wide range of interest—Middle West 
back yards and public squares, skaters in a 
wintry landscape, barns, families, even Bos- 
ton Common. 

“Miss Luce amplifies the powerful and 
acrid visions of a Charles Burchfield with 
an unreserved, if slightly amused, love of 
that scene’s raw beauty,” says the Times. 
“Where Charles Burchfield is preoccupied 
with the face of our American world—-its 
smoke and stench and steel; its dry, inhib- 
ited countrysides; its complacent and com- 
fortable crudities—Miss Luce is prcoccupied 
wth the character of that face.” 

“In her skating pictures she is straight 
Breughel, occupying herself with the vari- 
ous individuals who dot the ice and por- 
traying them with unflagging zest and hu- 
mor throughout all their vicissitudes,” says 
the Sun. “But the elder Breughel would 
never have dared to have suspecied anything 
comical in the houses of his good neighbors.” 

* & * 

The Herald Tribune said of the Frank 
W. Benson show at the Macbeth Gallery, 
that nearly every picture was “a delight in 
itself.” Twelve oils and a group »f water 
colors were shown. “In range of subject 
Mr. Benson is not more limited than other 
artists; in fact, he is much less restricted 
than many of them are,” said Mr. Watson 
in the World. “The reasons for the effect 
of monotony in his work must be sought 
elsewhere than in the subject. TI suspect it 
is because he never gets any surprises him- 
self that he never gives the spectator any. 
A certain languid tameness pervades every- 
thing.” 

* * * 

Randall Davey performed the feat of 
showing his far western water colors in two 
galleries—at Ferargil’s and Marie Sterner’s. 
Mr. Flint in the Christian Science Monitor 
is of a mind that his pictures “continue to 
grow in distinction and charm” and that Mr. 
Davey “hits it off both soft and crisp now, 
and combines his various brushmarks into a 
fine, sensitive ensemble.” Mr. Watson in 
the World says he is deft and has a pretty 
wit and he never becomes so emotionally 
moved that he either falls to the depths or 
rises to the heights.” 

* * * 

The critics did not think much of Warren 
Wheelock’s paintings exhibited at Ehrich’s, 
but his wood sculptures won  unstinted 
praise. “Wherever one of these figures 
carved in wood has been seen it has made 
its impression of integrity,” said the Times. 
“The beautiful material has been respected 
as any true primitive respects that in which 
he works. It is not merely a medium of 
expression for him, its expression of its 
own quality is made of equal importance.” 
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Associated Dealers Hold Exhibition of American Painting 


“Tris and Aelos Bandying Showers,” by the classical humorist of Amer- 


ican painting, Arthur B. Davies. 


Of the New York critics who wrote of 
the first exhibition by the Associated 
Dealers in American Paintings, at the An- 
derson Galleries, composed of works by 
seventy-five artists taken from the dealers’ 
stocks, Henry McBride of the Sun and 
Elisabeth Luther Cary of the Times went 
down the deepest into its significance. 

Miss Cary welcomed it as presenting the 
innate charactertistics of American paint- 
ing, running through all the “schools.” “A 
considerable number of the paintings ex- 
hibited stand together as an expression of 
a particular culture, American in character 
and quality,” she said. “This implies a 
style recognizable as pervading and sus- 
taining all individuality however marked. 
However idiosyncratic any one of these art- 
ists may be, however independent of con- 
temporary schools and methods, their works 
share this advantage, they are flower and 
fruit of the style of their period, of the 
manner in which their period modeled 
thought.” 

Then she commented on the examples 
shown of Duveneck, Chase, Henri, Fuller, 
Abbott Thayer and Cecilia Beaux, adding: 

“This group has no date in common and 
derives from many sources of influence, but 


From the Ferargil Gallery. 


back of it stands that particular type of | 


Americanism that sought, appreciated, and 
took from other lands, yet kept its own 
ideal, an ideal, curious for so young a na- 
tion, of culture interpreted as spiritual re- 
finement. 

“Another group in which the technical 
equipment has changed and the key lifted 
includes men as far apart in time and tem- 
perament as Twachtman, Theodore Robin- 
son, Childe Hassam and J. Alden Weir. 
This group also represents America on the 
side of its delicacy of feeling, its adoration 
of normal and natural beauty, its tolerant 
inquisitiveness concerning the ways of 
others, its genius for absorbing the essen- 
tials of these ways and adding to them a 
quality of independence to be defined as the 
character-quality of America.” 

Then follows a note of disappointment, 
expressed as follows: “The special interest 
of the exhibition lies with the works of the 
past, but there is plenty of evidence that the 
living painters can stand comparison with 
their forerunners. The smallish number of 
living painters brought in for such compari- 
son is one of the disappointments of the 
exhibition. Why not an equally thoughtful 
and intelligent effort toward the assembling 





Contrasting Two Nations 


The exhibtion of portraits by H. Harris 
Brown, English artist, at the Vose Galleries 
in Boston, gave F. W. Coburn, critic for 
the Herald, an opportunity to contrast 
British and American portraiture. 

“In Mr. Brown’s case,” he said, “as in 
that of several other visiting Britons, one 
is impressed with his technical boldness and 
vigor, which contrasts with the reserve, 
delicacy and beauty of some of the works 
of our best American artists. This man’s 
color is less delicious than theirs; his 
rhythm of dark and light is less subtle. He 
has, however, style and daring such as you 
would expect of a painter of the imperial- 
ists.” 

Harley Perkins in the Transcript said 
that Mr. Brown, “true to form, is cognizant 
of the canvases produced by British paiuters 
from the great court period, when Romney 
and Reynolds flourished, down to the pres- 
ent epoch of Lavery, Shannon and others of 
similar gallant bearing.” 





Find Rembrandt Portrait 


An interesting find has been made at the 
National Art Museum of Budapest, says the 
London Times. Stored away among pic- 
tures of lesser value was the portrait of a 
man, evidently the work of some secondary 
painter. Now, upon closer inspection, it has 
been discovered that this picture was painted 
over another, and upon being freed from its 
upper layer the original, a portrait of Rem- 
brandt, came to light. 

Hungarian experts consider that the pic- 
ture is, in all probability, a self-portrait. 





A Puvis de Chavannes Sold 

In the sale of the third section, or what 
Mr. Forbes Watson in the World called the 
“fag end” of the John Quinn collection, at 
the American Art Galleries, in New York, 
the painting entitled “Beheading of John 
the Baptist,” by Puvis de Chavannes was 
acquired by Messrs. Durand-Ruel for $8,000. 
This work is familiar to the public because 
it hung for eleven years in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 


“New England Patriarchs,” by Charles H. Davis. 








From 
the Macbeth Gallery. 


of works, no less keenly selected, by the 
younger living painters of the country who 
may be supposed to need encouragement?” 

Mr. McBride expressed a more acute note 
of disappointment. “Regarded as an im- 
promptu collection from the various sales- 
rooms of the city, the dealers’ exhibition of 
American art is interesting enough and ai- 
fords the student of the local product a 
chance to meet again many works, which, 
if not great, are, and can be, pleasantly re- 
membered. If, on the other hand, the show 
is meant to illustrate the national expres- 
sion, then it is not only bewildering, but 
discouraging. It is not, to be quite frank, + 
collection to which the patriot can send a 
foreigner, saying: “There read our hopes, 
ideals, accomplishments!’ F 

“The dealers, no doubt, could have empha- 
sized the American accent more clearly had 

1ey borrowed, but that was not their pres- 
ent intention, This collection, in a way, is 
a feeler. It is honest and intelligent, but 
restricted by the necessarily floating quality 
of the stores the dealers had to draw upon. 
By another year they may see their way to 
borrowing in order better to illustrate their 
ideals.” 
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THE GREAT CALENDAR OF AMERICAN EXHIBITIONS 


[Copyright by Tue Art Dicest] 


Montevallo, Ala. 


ALABAMA COLLEGE— : 
Feb. 10-24—Paintings from Metropolitan Mu- 


seum. 
Laguna Beach, Cal. 


LAGUNA BEACH ART ASSOCIATION— 
Feb.—Paintirgs by Laguna artists. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


LOS ANGELES MUSEUM— 
Jan.-Feb.—Modern French water colors; archi- 
te tural and allied arts exhibition. 


Feb.—National exhibition miniatures, auspices 
Cal. Society of Miniature Painters; Mc- 
Donald Wright; Morgan Russell; Gordon 
Craig; ncan Gleason. 

March—International exhibition, Print Makers 
Society of California; paintings, Thomas 


Eakins; Valeri DeMari; Petrella de Bologni; 
—— Harrison collection modern French 
P< Sg eee exhibition, painters and _ sculp- 
tors; “The Twenty;” modern Europeans; 
sculpture, Cristadore, Porter, Scarpitta. 
May—Etchings from Spain; Persian pottery; 
3d annual bookplate international. 
AINSLIE GALLERIES (BARKER BROS.)— 
March—Colin Campbell Cooper; Contemporary 
Se tea 
April—Jac rost. 
wath wd White. 
BILTMORE SALON— : 
Feb. 14-March 5—Kathryn Woodman Leighton. 
March 7-26—Jack Wilkinson Smith. 
March 28-April 16—Clyde Forsythe. 
A “x 18-May 7—Aaron Kilpatrick. 
9-28—Barse Miller. 
CANNELL AND CHAFFIN— 
Feb.—Paintings by William Ritschel. 
March—Water colors, Marion Kavanagh Wach 
tel; intings, Orrin White. 
April— aintings, Hovsep Pushman. 


Oakland, Cal. 


OAKLAND ART GALLERY— 
Feb.—Fifth Annual Exhibition. 
ean, “Society of Six.” 

ril—Paintings, Zubiaurre brothers. 
May Macdonald Wright; Russell. 
une—Walrich pottery. 
uly—Paintings, Paul A. Schmitt, 


Vernon Jay 
Morse, Charles H. Shockley. 





Pasadena, Cal. 


PASADENA ART INSTITUTE— 
Feb.—Exhibition by Pasadena Artists. 
March—John Hubbard Rich; David Tausky, J. 

Stephen Ward. 

April—Louise Hovey Sharp, Franz Bischoff, 
Evelyna Nann Miller, Adam Emory Albright, 
Marie Kendall. 

May—Joseph Birren, C. H. 
Christopher Smith. 

GRACE NICHOLSON’S GALLERIES— 
Feb.—Ettore Caser, Lawrence Mazzanovich, Ar- 

thur Spear, Marie Kendall; old masters; 
Persian art. 

March—Zarh Pritchard; Chinese and Persian 
art. 

April 15-30—Goodspeed collection, old maps. 

May—Tibetan collection; Chinese fan paintings. 


San Diego, Cal. 


FINE ARTS GALLERY— 

Feb.—2and annual exhibition, Southern Cal. ar 
tists; paintings, E. Garnsey; Clarence 
White photographs. 

March—Mrs. Jesse C. Locke memorial; Spanish 
and American etchings from Keppel’s. 

March—Spanish and ye oe etchings. 

April—Woodcut designs, Gordon Craig; oriental 
Tugs; stage decorations. 

April—Oriental art; wood cuts, 
Stage decorations. 

May—Oriental rugs; 


Benjamin, John 


Gordon Craig; 
paintings, Henriétta Shore. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


CALIFORNIA PALACE, LEGION OF HONOR 
Feb.—Paintings, Emile Rene Menard; prints, 
J. Blanding Sloan. 
March—Persian exhibition. 
April—Paintings, Eugen Neuhaus. 
BOHEMIAN CLUB— 
Feb. 12-26—Annual exhibition by artist mem- 
bers. 
GUMP GALLERIES— 
Feb. 14-March 5—Paintings, Zubiaurre brothers. 


Denver, Col. 
DENVER ART MUSEUM— 


Feb.—Church art; art for children; Denver 
Camera Club. 

March—Archipenko sculpture; Japanese prints; 
coinage. 


Middletown, Conn. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY— 
Feb. 10-24—Etchings and wood block prints. 
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Washington, D. C. 


CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART— 
Jan. 23-Feb. 20—36th annual exhibition, Society 
of Washington Artists. 
U. S. NATIONAL MUSEUM— 
To Feb. 26—Etchin Huc-Mazelet 
Feb. 28-March 26—Dry 
Chauncey F. Ryder. 
March 28-April 23—Etchings, 
April 25-May 21—Ljithographs, 
GORDON DUNTHORNE— 
Feb. 16-March 5—Etchings of trees. 
March 9-26—Water colors, Paul Gustin. 
March 30-April 16—Joseph Pennell. 
VEERHOFF GALLERIES— 


Luguiens. 
ypoints and lithographs, 


Lee Sturgis. 
Bolton Brown. 


Feb. 7-19—-Water colors, H. R. B. Deane. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
FINE ARTS’ SOCIETY— 
April 18—Exhibition, Southern States Art 
League. 
Gainesville, Fla. 


ASSOCIATION OF FINE ARTS— 


March 13-28—Exhibit, Southern States Art 
League. 
Orlando, Fla. 
ORLANDO ART ASSOCIATION— 
Feb.—Nina Waldick. 
March—Exhibit, Southern States Art League. 


Tallahassee, Fla. 


FLORIDA STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN— 
March 4-10-—-Exhibit, Southern States Art 
League. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


ATLANTA ART ASS’N (HIGH MUSEUM)— 
Feb. 13-27—Paintings, miniatures, Lucy Stan- 
ton 
Undetermined—Annual Spring local competitive 
exhibition. 


Savannah, Ga. 
TELFAIR ACADEMY, ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Feb. 14-28—Old lace and silver. 
March 1-21—Paintings by five artists (A. F. 
of A.). 


April—Savannah Art Club. 


Chicago, IIl. 


ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO— 
Jan. 27-March 8—Chicago Society of Etchers. 
Feb. 3-March 8—31st annual exhibition, Ar- 
tists of Chicago and Vicinity. 
March 15-April 17—Exhibition, 
Club of Chicago; 150 
ropean section Carnegie 
ings, Giovanni Romagnoli; New exico 
Painters; sculpture, Paul Manshi 
April 28-May 30—Arts Club of Chicago; Chi- 
cago Camera Club; 7th international water 
color exhibition; George H. Macrum. 
June 7-21—Work of School of the Art Insti- 


auspices Arts 
intings from Eu- 
nternational; aint- 


tute. 

June 25-Aug. 1—Chicago Architectural Exhi- 
bition League. 

July 15-Sept. 15—Exhibitions, H. Leon Roecker, 
Frederick Tellander, J. Jeffrey Grant, E. T. 
Grigware. 


ARTS CLUB OF CHICAGO— 
Feb. 17-27—Laufman; Albert Bloch. 
Feb. 3-March 8—Chardin. 
March 4- yal Prints of the Year.” 
March aeA pril 17—Walt Kuhn. 
April 28-May 30—Redon. 
CHICAGO GALLERIES ASSOCIATION— 
Feb. 2-19——Stark Davis, Roy Collins, Randolph 
La Salle Coats. 
Feb. 24-March 1o—Anna Lee Stacy, John F. 
na Maynard Dixon, 
March -April 2—Charles Dahigreen, Frank 
V. Duc ley; Thomas Hall water colors. 
April 5-23—Modernist Art, Josephine Reich- 
mann, Agnes Potter Van Ryn. 
May 1-June 1—Semi annual exhibition by art- 
ist members ($7,700 in awards), 
GAULOIS GALLERIES— 
Feb. 15-March 1o—International exhibition of 
modern art. 
HAMILTON PARK CLUB HOUSE— 
March—Exhibition, Chicago Society of Artists. 


Decatur, IIl. 
DECATUR ART INSTITUTE— 
Feb.—Paintings, Henry S. Eddy. 
March—Women Painters and Sculptors Soc. 
April—Group from Newhouse Galleries. 


Jacksonville, Ill. 


ART ASSOCIATION OF JACKSONVILLE— 
Feb, 14-28—A. F. of A. water color rotary. 


Springfield, Ill. 
SPRINGFIELD ART ASSOCIATION— 
Feb.—Paintings by California Artists. 
March—Stained glass by Charles Connick, 
April—Adams, Garber, Higgins, dder, 
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Fort Wayne, Ind. 


FORT WAYNE MUSEUM— 
March—Water colors, Ohio artists. 
April—Paintings by Richmond, Ind., artists. 
May—Adams, Garber, Higgins, Scudder. 
June—Fort Wayne Art School exhibit. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE— 
Feb.—Indiana Society of Architects. 
Bragdon’s theatrical designs. 
March—Indiana grty and Craftsmen; “Fifty 
Prints of the Year.” 
Apr.—Ritschel; Bohm; French drawings, litho’s. 
THE H. LIEBER CO.— 
Feb. 7-26—Paintings by Walter Ufer. 


Claude 


Emporia, Kan. 


KANSAS STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE— 
Feb. 10-24—Paintings lent by Metropolitan 
Museum; interior decoration; prints and 
etchings from A. F. of A. 
Wichita, Kan. 
WICHITA ART ASSOCIATION— 
Feb.—Water colors, Birges Sandzen. 


March—Print Makers Society of Cal. 
April—Cornelius and Jessie Arms Botke. 


New Orleans, La. 


1S Age DELGADO MUSEUM— 
Feb.—Landscapes, Theodore J. Morgan. 
March—26th ann’l show, Art Ass’n of N. O. 
May—Exhibition, Southern States Art League. 
ARTS AND CRAFTS CLUB— 
Feb. 12-March 5—Etchings, Laurent. 
March 6-26—Etchings, Kissel. 
March a7ppril 16—The Zorachs. 
April 17-May 
May 8-28—Exhibition, Benjamin. prize. 
May 29-June 18—Exhibition by members. 


Portland, Me. 


SWEAT MEMORIAL MUSEUM— 
March—Annual Photographic Salon. 
April—Annual_ exhibition, oils, water 

pastels. 





colors, 


Baltimore, Md. 


BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART— 
Feb. 8-March 6—Annual exhibition, 


Baltimore 
Water Color Club; 


Italian black-and-whites. 
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March 8-April 3—Paintings, Ernest L. Blumen- 
schein. f 
‘= s-May 1—Modern American paintings 

from Duncan Phillips Collection. 
fie 16-May 12—Fifty prints of the year. 
—lidliows memorial exhibition. 
way os une 5—Fifty books and Printing for 
Commerce, 
MARYLAND INSTITUTE— 
Feb. 7-21—Paintings, Charles H. Walther. 
Feb.-March—Paintings, Lucas collection. 
Feb. 23-March 9—A. Henry Nordhausen, 
March 15-30—Saui Raskin. 
WALTERS ART GALLERIES— 
o April 30—New accessions and permanent 
collections. 


Amherst, Mass. 


AMHERST COLLEGE— 
Feb. 10-24—Brooklyn Society of Etchers; 
paintings from Metropolitan Museum, 


MASSACR USE TTS AGRICULTURAL 
Feb.—Colorwood blocks, A. Rigden Read. 


COL- 


Boston, Mass. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS— 
Feb. 2-23—Juliana Cheney Edwards 
paintings. 
March 1-20—Society of Arts and Crafts. 
Apr. 6-19—Paintings, Copley Society. 
BOSTON ART CLUB— 
Feb. 2-26—Paintings by California artists. 
March 2-19—Paintings, Leon Kroll and Ernest 


col, of 


Fiene. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS— 
March 30-April 13—Wax miniatures, Ruth 


Burke; collection old waxes. 
CASSON GALLERIES— 


Feb.—Old masters; paintings, Carl Rungius; | 
sporting prints. 
March—Paintings, Mildred Burrage, Isabel 
Tuttle; etchings, H. E. Tuttle. 
HORTICULTURAL HALL— 
Feb. 16-28—*“Sculpture and Gardens,”’ joint ex- 
hibition by Boston Society of Sculptors, 


Boston Society of Landscape Architects and 
Mass. State Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP— 
Feb, 7-19—Etchings, Arthur W. Heintzelman. 
Feb. 21-March 5—Japanese color prints. 
GUILD OF BOSTON ARS TSTS— 

Jan. 24-Feb. 5—Paintin Eawued C. Tarbell. 
Feb. 7 — Paintings a thes L. Noyes. 
arch 1— er colors, Aiden L. 
March 7-19—Sculpture, Cyrus E. Dallin. 
March 21-April 2—Paintings, Gertrude Fiske. 

April 4-16—Paintings, Charles Hopkinson. 

April 18-30—Paintings, Ernest L. Major. 
DOLL & RICHARDS— 

Feb. 9-22—Paintings, John Lavalle. 

Feb. 16-March 1—Water colors, Marian Pea- 


Ripley. 


body. 
March 9-22—Water colors, Charles Hovey Pep- 


per. 
March 23-April s—Water colors, Dodge Mack- 
night. 
ST. BOTOLPH CLUB— 
Feb.—General exhibition. 
VOSE GALLERIES— 


Feb. 14-26—Boston Society of Water Color 
Painters. 
Hingham Centre, Mass. 
THE PRINT CORNER— 


Feb.—Etchings and wood blocks. 


Springfield, Mass. 
CITY LIBRARY— 
March 12-27—Eighth annual members’ 
tion, Springfield Art League. 
JAMES G. GILL GALLERIES— 
Feb.-March—Selected paintings. 


Wellesley College, Mass. 


FARNSWORTH MUSEUM— 
March—Etchings by Lucy Dodd Ramberg. 


exhibi 


Worcester, Mass. 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM— 
Feb. 6- 27—“Historic Development of American 


Painting.” “Historic Development of the 
Japanese Print.” 
March 6-27—Sculpture by Aristide Maillol; 


drawings and lithographs by modern French 
artists, 


Detroit, Mich. 


DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS— 
Apr. 13-May 30—Annual American art. 
JOHN HANNA GALLERY— 
May 6-31—Henry R. Poore. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
GRAND RAPIDS ART GALLERY— 


arch—New York Society of Painters; 100 
etchings by 25 artists. 
April—Henry Poore; small bronze scul: 


tures; engravings; 

Frances Mundy. 
May—Selected pictures 

rand Rapids Arts Club. 
June—Norman Chamberlain; etchings, L. 0. 


wax miniatures by Ethel 


from Hoosier Salon; 


Muskegon, Mich. 


HACKLEY GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— . 

Feb.—New York Society of Painters; paintings, 
local amateur artists. 

March—Paintings from Chicago Art Institute’s 
annual American show. 

April—Paintings, Henry S. Eddy; Indian and 
Paisley shawls. 

May—Paintings, Tunis Ponsen; group of Amer- 
ican painters. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


STEVENS ART GALLERY— 
Feb.—Flower paintings, Mrs. Barnes. 


Cleveland, Miss. 


WOMAN'S CLUB— 


April 12-19—Exhibit, Southern States Art 

League. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
CONRAD HUG GALLERIES— 
Feb. 15-28—Ward Lockwood. 
FINDLAY ART GALLERIES— 

Feb. 7-20—Paintings, Charles M. Russell and 
Frederic Remington; etchings, Frank W. 
Benson 

Feb. Fa -March 6—17th and 18th C. Old Mas- 


te 
March 7-21—Etchings, Frank Brangwyn. 


[Continued on next page] 








s 
MARTINIS 
TEMPERA 
COLORS 


AS UNDER-PAINTING FOR 

OIL THEY GIVE A DE- 

LIGHTFUL TOOTH TO THE 
CANVAS. 


THE MARTINI ARTISTS COLOR 
Mtr se oratrories 
97-99 HARRIS AVE., L. I. City, N. Y. 


















SELECT PRINTS AT HOME 


ETCHINGS AND BLOCK-PRINTS by 
established modern artists submitted 
to intending purchasers for selection 
at home. Painstaking attention to in- 
dividual preferences, especially of pur- 
chasers limited in experience or budget. 
Standard prices plus cost of trans- 
portation ($5 to $50; a wide selection 
at $10 and $15). 


THE PRINT CORNER 


Mrs. Charles Whitmore Hingham Center, Mas 











“Columbus, Westward, Ho!” 
[$2, postpaid] 

A new, fascinating play for young 
people, by Alice Merrill Horne, art con- 
noisseur and maker of beautiful books. 
Quaint costumes from the Columbian 
period appear in nine illustrations im 
colers by Florence Ware. Address: 


Alice Merrill Horne Gallery 
S6S Seeond Ave. Salt Lake City, Utah 

















HERZOG GALLERIES 
PAINTINGS, ANTIQUES, 
OBJETS DART 
3619 MAIN 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Correspondence Invited 














Mohr Art Galleries 


PAINTINGS 
ETCHINGS, REPRODUCTIONS 
WORKS OF ART 


915 Madison Ave. Toledo, 0. 
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April—Adams, Garber, Higgins, Scudder, 





The Great Calendar 


[Continued from preceding page] 


St. Louis, Mo. 


CITY ART MUSEUM— 
eb.—Max Bohm memorial; William Ritschel. 
March—Paintings by George Bellows. 
April—Students, St. Louis School of Fine Arts. 
May—Exhibition of Greek coins; drawing of 
theatrical work by Claude Braydon. 
May—Exhibition of coins. 
May and June—Cornelius and Jessie Arms Botke. 
ST. LOUIS ARTISTS’ GUILD— 
Feb. 16-March 15—Exhibition, E. O. Thalinger. 
Feb. 1-15—Screens, nels, Roy MacNicol. 
Feb. 16-March 15--Wm. M. Chase exhibition. 
SHORTRIDGE GALLERY— 
Feb.—Paintings, George Ames Aldrich. 
March 15-31:—Paintings, Henry R. Poore. 


Lincoln, Neb. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA GALLERY— 
March 18-April 1—Paintings from Metropolitan 
Museum. 
April—Norwegian paintings, W. H. Singer. 
NEBRASKA ART ASSOCIATION— 
Feb. 9-March 13—American art from Chicago 
Art Institute. 


Omaha, Neb. 


ART INSTITUTE OF OMAHA— 
Feb.—Botke decorative panels; 


ture. 
March—Albert Gos; 


Maillol 
Ethel Mundy. 


Manchester, N. H. 


eer ere OF ARTS AND SCIENCES— 
Feb.—American costume silks. 


Montclair, N. J. 


MONTCLAIR ART MUSEUM— 
Feb.—Water colors, Addison Burbank. 


sculp- 





Newark, N. J. 


NEWARK MUSEUM— 
Feb.—Ballard collection, oriental rugs. 
March—Loan exhibit, The Contemporary. 
April—Modern American paintings and sculp- 


ture. 
June—J. Ackerman Coles bequest. 


Santa Fe, N. M. 


MUSEUM OF NEW MEXICO— 
Feb.—Prints, Gustav Baumann; 
scapes, Sheldon Parsons. 


Albany, N. Y. 


INSTITUTE OF HiloiORY AND ART— 
Feb. 7-27—Water colors, Alice R. Huger Smith. 
March 1-15—Etchings, George T. Plowman. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BROOKLYN MUSEUM— 


winter land- 


Jan. 29-Feb. 27—International exhibition of 
water colors, pastels and drawings; int- 
ings, Gustaf Adolph Fjaestad; woodcuts; 


Gordon Craig. 
BKN. SOCIETY MINIATURES PAINTERS— 
March—Annual exhibition, Hotel Bossert. 
PRATT INSTITUTE— 
Feb. 22-March 11—Marines, Whitney Hubbard. 
March 3-24—“Fifty Books of the Year.” 
March 30-April 27—Bkn. Society of Artists. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY— 
Feb.—International Modern Exhibition. 
April 24-June 19—Selected American paintings. 


Elmira, N. Y. 
ARNOT ART GALLERY— 
Feb.—Etchings by Alfred Hutty. 
March—Student work from Chester 
Summer School. 
April—Water color exhibition. 


New York, N. Y. 


AMERICAN FINE ARTS BUILDING— 
Feb. 14-March 7—36th annual exhibition, 


Springs 


Na- 











NEWHOUSE 


SAINT 


Works of Art 


Auditorium Hotel, CHICAGO 
2614 West 7th St., 


202 





484 North Kingshighway Boulevard 


Distinguished Paintings and 


Continued Display and 
Special Exhibitions 


GALLERIES 


GALLERIES 


LOUIS 


AMERICAN 


@o@ and FOREIGN 


772 Statler Hotel, 
LOS ANGELES 


DETROIT 























JOHN 


LEVY 


GALLERIES 


Paintings 


NEW YORK 
559 Fifth Avenue 


PARIS 
28 Place Vendome 








tional Ass’n of Women Painters and Sculptors. 
March 2s5-April 18—102nd annual exhibition, 
National Academy of Design. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART— 

Jan. 18-Feb. 27—Swedish contemporary deco- 
rative arts, 

Feb. and March—Russian brocades; embroi- 
dered waistcoats; prints (Peter Bruegel, 
Mary Cassatt, 18th C. French portraits and 
ornament by Pillement and roth C. = 
color prints); Carnarvon collection of 
tian art. 

March 15-Apr. 24—American miniatures. 


GRAND CENTRAL PALACE— 
Feb. 21-March 5—Forty-second annual exhibi- 
tion, Architectural League of New York. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY— 

Jan.-Feb.—Mary Cussatt’s drypoints and color 
prints; Isaac yo vd Greenwood Collection; Sey- 
mour Haden Collection. 

THE ART CENTER— 

Feb. 1-26—Commercial printing, 
stitute of Graphic Arts. 

Feb. 15-28—Paintings, Caroline Van H. Bean; 
craftwork, Art Alliance of America; ‘‘Coffee 
House Sketchers,” Howard Simon. 

Feb. 15-March 7—Paintings, group of Japanese 
artists, 

March 1-t5—Water colors and sculpture, Gwen- 
dolyn Williams; paintings, Mrs. G Cole. 

April 1-15—Competitive cover designs for 

ouse Beautiful. 

April 18-30—Textiles, Art Alliance. 

April 24-30—New York Sketch Club; Guild 
of Bookworkers. 

May—Annual Exhibition of Advertising Art. 

June—International Salon of Photography; 
ainting and sculpture, Art Alliance mem- 
ers. 

MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY— 

Feb. 19-Mch. 6—‘“‘The Painters and Sculptors.” 
March 6-25—Students’ poster contest exhibition. 
March 22-April 12—Paintings interpreting the 

, Saeatere Victor de Kubinyi. 


American In- 


April 25-May 16—Interior decoration designs. 
ay 16-June 16—Originals, magazine illustra- 
tions, 


SOCIETY OF INDEPENDENT ARTISTS— 

March 11-April 3—11th annual exhibition, Wal 
dorf-Astoria Hotel. 

CORONA MUNDI— 

Feb. s5-March 1—American Indian paintings. 

Feb. 20-April 1—International art exhibition. 

April 1-May 1—Drawings by Old Masters. 

BRONX AEOLIAN HALL— 

March 1-1o—Annual Spring Exhibition, Bronx 

Artists Guild. 
NATIONAL ASS’N OF WOMEN PAINTERS 
AND SCULPTORS (17 E. 62nd St.) 
March 27-April 11—Margaret Law. 
April 18-May 3—Mrs. George B. Torrey. 
SALMAGUNDI CLUB— 

Feb. 11-March 4—Annual oil exhibition. 

March 12-30—Annual water color show. 

May 8-Oct. 15—Annual summer exhibition. 

MACBETH GALLERIES— 

Feb. 15-28—Paintings by Chauncey F. Ryder. 

March 1-14—Paintings, Guild of Boston Art- 
ists; water colors, Aiden L. Ripley 

March 15-28—Paintings, Malcolm Parcell. 

EHRICH GALLERIES— 

Feb. 1-19—Paintings, sculpture, Warren Whee- 
lock. 

DUDENSING GALLERIES— 

Feb. 14-March 5—Paintings, Clarence Johnson. 

March 7-26—Glazed terra-cotta, Carl Walters; 
paintings, E. B. Ulreich. 

March 28-April 16—Thelma Cudlipp Grosvenor. 

April 18-May 7—Paintings, Zubiaurre brothers. 

AINSLIE GALLERIES— 

Feb. 15-28—Portraits by Louise Crow. 

March 15-30—Portraits, Jere Raymond Wick- 
wire; sculpture, Clara throp Strong. 

WILDENSTEIN_ GALLERIES— 

To Feb. 19o—C. T. Lov collection of Hindu, 

Khmer and Chinese art. 
BABCOCK GALLERIES— 

Feb. 14-26—Water colors, Herbert raares, 

Feb. 28-March 12—Paintings, Henry S. 

March 14-26—Paintings, Benjamin Cratz. 

KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES— 
To Feb. 22—Drawings, lithographs and etchings 
by Daumier, Toulouse-Lautrec, Forain and 
Guys. 
GAINSBOROUGH GALLERIES— 

eb. 10-March 1o—Nicolai St. Abracheff. 
ARTHUR ACKERMAN & SON — 

Feb.—Aquatints and etchings, Laura Knight. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO.— 

Feb. 12-28—15th and 16th C. woodcuts. 

March—Etchings by J. Alden Weir. 
HOLT GALLERY— 

Feb. 14-26—Paintings, Marie B. 

water colors, Belle Cady White. 

— e 14—Paintings, Nell C. Jones, Eugene 


Jon 
Merc 16-April 
Pfister. 
ARDEN STUDIOS— 
Feb.—Caricatures, Santoya Hidalyo. 
March—Needle & Bobbin Club. 
April-June—N. Y. Chapter, American Society 
of Landscape Architects. 
——. beac fo net Hi gg gh 
Feb. Paintin, E. L. Blumenschein. 
Feb. 23° arch 8—. aintings, Edward H. Pott- 


Eddy. 


Kendall; 


6—Paintings, Jean Jacques 























ANDERSON GALLERIES— 
March 9-19—2nd annual exhibition, 
ciety of Women Artists. 
INTIMATE GALLERY (Anderson’s)— 
To Feb. 27—Forty new paintings by Georgia 
O’ Keefe. 
THE NEW GALLERY— 
Feb. 12-26—Mural paintings, “The History of 
America,” by Thomas H. Benton. 
Feb. 28-March 12—Paintings by Donghi. 
March 14-30—Paintings by Sydney Laufman. 
FERARGIL GALLERY— 
Feb. 7-28—Hunt Diederich. 

March 1-14—Memorial show, William M. Chase; 
Rodin sculpture. 
March 14-28—Randall 

ture. 
THE GALLERY OF P,. JACKSON HIGUs— 
Feb.-March—lItalian and Flemish primitives; 
Dutch and English portraits and landscapes; 
Chinese and Mohammedan art. 
WEYHE GALLERY— 
Feb. 7-19—Water colors by Homer Boss. 
21-March s5—Paintings and drawings by 
Emil Ganso. 
Feb. 7-28—Sculpture, Roy Sheldon. 
N. Y. LEAGUE FOR HARD OF HEARING— 
Feb.—Landscapes, - Natalie Peck. 
ARTISTS GALLERY— 
Feb. 28-March 19—Paintings, John Carroll. 
Feb. 15-March 5—Paintings, Judson Smith. 
March 21-April 12—Paintings, Herman More. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS— 
March 1-10—Photographers’ Guild. 
April 16-30—Weavers’ Guild. 
May 16-30—Needleworkers’ Guild. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


MEMORE A, ART GALLERY— 
Feb. 17-Mar. 30—Sixth International Water 
Color Exhibition; Canadien group; Kathleen 
McEnery; Ronnebeck sculpture; Coptic tex- 
tiles; Blanding Sloan etchings and _ block 
prints; bookplate designs. 

MECHANICS INSTITUTE— 

Feb.—Wood blocks, Elizabeth Keith; drawings, 
Lilian Westcott Hale. 


N. Y. So- 


Davey; garden sci‘Ip- 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


SYRACUSE MUSEUM— 
Feb.—Modern wood block prints. 
March—Intern’l water color exhibition. 
nM a oy painters, 60 canvases. 
ay—Paintings by Emma Ciardi. 
June—Adams, Garber, Higgins, Scudder. 


Greensborough, N. C. 


N. C. COLLEGE FOR WOMEN— 
Feb. 10-24—Contemporary American artists. 


New Berne, N. C. 


ART STUDY CLUB— 
Feb. 23-28—Exhibit, 


Southern States 
League. 


Art 








RESTORATION 
of PAINTINGS 


Studio Founded 1840 
In New York Since 1907 
‘oe 


M. J. ROUGERON 
101 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 











Old and Modern Masters 


Paintings restored, revarnished, relined, cleaned 
by expert of 30 years’ standing. Reierences 
fom museums, dealers and collectors 


O. ROUST 
Studio, 150 East 34th St., New York 
Telephone Ashland 6749 











Chev: Prof. P. FARINA 


AUTHENTICITY—RESTORATION 
or O_p MASTERS 


1350 So. sist St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Akron, O. 


AKRON ART INSTITUTE— : 
Feb.—Exhibition, Adams, Garber, Higgins. 
March—Paintings, Delaware River Artists; 

etchings, Dayton Society of Artists. 
Mch.—Dayton Soc. of Artists; Del. River Ar- 
tists, 
April—Ohio Water Color Society. 
ay—Exhibition, Akron artists and craftsmen. 
June—Paintings by Cleveland Artists. 


Cincinnati, O. 


CORE INI CTT ART MUSEUM— 

Feb.—Art for children; European picture books. 
March—Work of Ohio-born women. 
May—Thirty-fourth Annual Exhibition. 

A. B. CLOSSON, JR., CO. GALLERIES— 
Feb. 14-26—Paintings by Reginald Grooms. 
Feb. 28-March 12—Paintings by Frank Myers. 

TRAXEL GALLERIES— 

Feb. 14-26—Paintings by American artists. 

Feb. 28-March 12—Bessie Hoover Wessel and 
H. H. Wessel. 

March 14-26—Cincinnati Art Club. 


Cleveland, O. 


CLEVELAND MUSEUM— 
May—Ninth annual exhibition of work by 
Cleveland artists and craftsmen. 
June—Contemporary American paintings. 
KORNER & WOOD CO.— 
Feb.—Marbles and bronzes, Max Kalish. 


Columbus, O. 


COLUMBUS GALLERY OF FINE ARTS— 
Feb.—“Fifty Prints of the Year;” black-and- 
whites, Columbus Art League; Photo-Pictor- 
ialists of Columbus. 


March—Paintings from the Sesqui-Centennial; 


exhibit, Cleveland School of Art. 
April—Theatre art, masks and textiles by Eth- 
ical Culture School, New York; hester 


Springs Summer School of Art; 
textiles, Elizabeth W. Shannon. 
May—Pastel Portraits, Harry J. Westerman; 
Berkshire Summer School of Art; school ex- 


hibits, 
Dayton, O. 
DAYTON ART INSTITUTE— 
Jan. 28-Feb. 17—Bronze reproductions, Greek, 
Roman; wax portraits, Ethel Frances Mundy. 
Feb. 20-Mar. 14—C. O. Woodbury’s etchings, 
lithographs; Joseph Pennell lithographs; Per- 
sian pottery. 
Mar. 15-Apr. 4—C. and J. Botke, paintings. 
March 16-April 6—Institute gn Exhibit. 


block printed 


Apr. 6-24—Swiss pictures, Albert Goss. 

April 8-29—Illuminated MSS. and old maps loan- 
ed by Dr. Fred. B. Artz. 

April 26-May 20—Paintings, Ernest L. Blumen- 
schein. 

May 21-25—-Saturday School exhibit. 

May 27-June s5—Students’ exhibit. 

June 7-28—N. Y. Society of Painters. 

Toledo, O. 
TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART— 
Feb.—Dewitt and Douglass Parshall; Ohio water 


color show; Toledo Camera Club. 

March—Canadian artists. 

April—Ninth annual Toledo exhibition. 

June-Aug.—15th an. exhibit, American paintings. 
MOHR GALLERIES— 

Feb. 19-March 5—Henry R. Poore. 

April 1-1§5—The Athena Club. 

April 15-30—Sidney Laufman. 


Youngstown, O. 


BUTLER ART INSTITUTE— 
Feb.—Annual exhibition, Mahoning Society of 


Painters. 
March—Daniel Garber, Wayman Adams, Victor 
Higgins; Greek and Roman bronzes. 


April—Ohio-born women artists. 
Fm shown by Youngstown Federa- 
tion of omens Clubs. 


Portland, Ore. 


PORTLAND ART ASSOCIATION— 
Feb.—Paintings by Thomas Eakins. 
March—Elinor Merrill collection of textiies. 
April—Color prints of paintings by Manet, De- 

gas, Cezanne, Van Gogh, Gaugin. 
May—Art from Portland schools. 
June—“Art for Children.” 


Erie, Pa. 
ART CLUB OF ERIE— 
Feb.— Exhibition, prints. 
March—Exhibition, Erie Artists. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


ART ASSOCIATION OF HARRISBURG— 
Feb.—Original illustrations (A. F. of A.). 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


PENN, ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS— 
Jan. 30-March 20—122nd. annual exhibition, 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 

PHILADELPHIA ART ALLIANCE— 
To Feb. 26—Annual exhibition of prints. 
March 9-28—Group of American illustrators, 
March 21-28—Beethoven mementoes. 





March 29-April 17—“‘Art in Advertising.” 

April 19-May 8—Exhibition by Philadelphia 
branch of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects and the T-Square Club; annual exhibi- 
tion of sculpture. 


May 1o0-June 1—Philadelphia Water Color 
Club; prints used as book ilustrations. 
THE PRINT CLUB— 
Feb. 14-26—First annual exhibition of Amer- 


ican block prints. 

Feb. 28-March 12—English Wood Engraving 
Society. 

March 14-26—Etchings by Edouard Leon. 

April 18-30—Block prints, E. H. Suydam. 

May 2-21—Fourth Annual Exhibition of Living 
American Etchers. 

ART CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA— 
Feb. 4-25—‘“Ten Philadelphia Painters.” 


March 4-25—Burt Vaughn Flannery, Robert 
Riggs and associates. 

April—Exhibition by painter members. 

PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM— 

Jan.-Feb.—Tapestry exhibition (recent acquisi- 
tions by museum and _ examples lent 
by Fitz Eugene Dixon, Sir Joseph Duveen, 
James S. Sullivan and the Charles M. 
Ffoulke estate; early engravings lent by 
Charles M. Lea. 

Feb. 14-26—Drawings, Clyde Shuler, Wm. 


Thompson. 
[Continued on next page] 








Chicago Galleries 


Association 
220 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 
& 


PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE 
; by 
Artists of the Mid-West 
and West 


ol 


Write for Circular of 
Circulating Gallery Plan 




















ROBERT C. VOSE 


(Established 1841) 
Paintings 
by Old and Modern Masters 
CARRIG-ROHANE Carved Frames 


559 Boylston Street 
Copley Square BOSTON 


























Creative Expression 
through Art 


A Symposium 

on the new art instruction, by 
leading exponents in progressive 
schools. 

* *® * 
Illustrated with one hundred re- 
productions of children’s original 
creations, fifty in color, fifty in 
black and white. Attractively 
bound in boards. 

** * 


One dollar and a half per copy 


Progressive Education Assec. 


10 Juke Place, heheecssen 5. <. 
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PLASTIC CLUB— 
March 9-31—Annual exhibition. 
April—Annual water color exhibition. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE— 

Jan. 17-Feb. 28—Paintings and water colors by 
Johanna K. W. Hailman. 

Feb. 11-March 9—Annual Exhibition, 
ciated Artists of Pittsburgh. 

March 19-April 17—Annual photographic salon 
of the Photographic Section of the Pittsburgh 
Academy of Science and Art. 


Providence, R .I. 


R. I. SCHOOL OF DESIGN— 
arch—American costume silks (A. F. of A.). 

PROVIDENCE ART CLUB— 

March 1-13—Providence Water Color Club. 

March 22-April 10—48th annual exhibition. 

April 12-24—Nancy C. Fg 

April. 26-May 8—Edward W. Dubugue. 
TI_LDEN-THURBER— 

Feb. 14-28—-Paintings, Providence group. 

March 1+15—Lithographs by masters. 


Charleston, S. C. 


GIBBES MEMORIAL GALLERY— 
pr. y-May 1—Seventh annual 
Southern States Art League. 


Columbia, S. C. 


COLUMBIA ART ASSOCIATION— 
Feb. s5-z0—Grand Central Art Galleries ex- 
hibit; display, Southern States Art League. 


Asso- 


exhibition, 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


CHATTANOOGA ART ASSOCIATION— 
Feb, 15-March 1—Philadelphia artists. 
March—lIllustrations. 

April—Loan exhibition. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


BROOKS MEMORIAL ART GALLERY— 

February — Paintings from Metropolitan Mu- 
seum; Turkish and Indian shawls. 

March—Max Bohm. 2 

Ageit--Costge Bellows Memorial. ; 

= gto ge ork Society of Women Painters. 
uly and August—Taos Society of Artists. 
ay—Wm. Ritschel; “100 Etchings;” 4th an- 
nual flower and garden exhibition. 


Nashville, Tenn. 


NASHVILLE ART MUSEUM— 
March—California artists. 
April 1-18—Texas and Miss, artists. 
April 23-30—Graphic arts exhibition. 
May 1-15—Annual, Tennessee artists. 


Dallas, Tex. 


DALLAS ART ASSOCIATION— ae 
Feb. 5-20—Grand Central Art Galleries exhibit. 


Fort Worth, Tex. 


FORT WORTH MUSEUM OF ART— 
May s-June s—r7th annual, Texas Artists. 


Sherman, Tex. 


EVA FOWLER ART LEAGUE— 
ay—State Federation pottery exhibit. 


Houston, Tex. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—. 
Feb.—George Bellows Memorial. 
March—Theodore J. Morgan; Boyer Gonzales. 
April—Matisse drawings and etchings. 


Ogden, Utah. 


FINE ARTS GALLERY— 
Feb.—LeConte Stewart; Utah women painters. 
March—Group exhibition, 36 artists; Alma 
Packer, sculpture. 
April—Lee Greene Richards; 
ay—Geneva Savage Keith. 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE GALLERY— 
Feb.—Alfred Lambourne water colors. 
March—FEtchings, Utah artists. 

April—Mary Teasdel, Florence Ware, Mirian 
May—Lee Greene Richards, etchings and mon- 
Brooks Jenkins, 
otypes. 

MERRILL HORNE GALLERY— 

Feb.—John Hafen, Henri Moser, Jack Stans- 


field. 

March—Hal Burrows, Mahonri Young, Waldo 
Midgley. 

April—Lawrence Squires, Mary Teasdel, Flor- 
ence Ware. 

May—Bessie Bancroft, Birde Reeder. 

Wktst’ SIDE GALLERY— 
Feb.—B. F. Larsen, Orson Campbell, 


etcher. 
MortieSinting., Lae Groene Baharia, 


water colors. 


Calvin 





Clivette at Vassar 


“Rodin,” by Merton Clivette. 


Although the exhibition at the New Gal- 
lery in New York is officially over, with 
almost one hundred Merton Clivette paint- 
ings sold, pictures of his are still being 
shown there as an aftermath of his “ar- 
rival,’ described in the last number of THE 
Art Dicest. Exhibitions of his work have 
been requested from various parts of the 
country. At the present time Vassar Col- 
lege is having a show of his tempera and 
water color paintings, while Saks & Com- 
pany, whose establishment takes up a block 
in Fifth Avenue, New York, are devoting 
their windows to eighteen of his paintings. 
Clivette was chosen by them to initiate a 
series of window displays of the work of 
living American artists. 

The New Gallery sees significance in the 
fact that so many of Clivette’s works have 
passed into the possession of sculptors, 
poets, painters, musicians and playwrights. 

Herewith is presented a reproduction of 
the portrait of Rodin, whose owner, who 
paid $1,200 for it the first day of the exhi- 
bition, has now refused $5,000 for it. 





Sir John Becomes an “Immortal” 
Sir John Lavery, who is at present in 
America, has just been appointed a member 
of the Academie des Beaux Arts. Foreign 
artists are very rarely elected to a place 
among the French “Immortals.” 


Jutely the unaided work of one man. 
jis a man, doing for the sheer love of it, 


Attacks Museum 


Arthur Millier, art critic of the Los 
Angeles Times, makes a vigorous attack on 
the policies of the Los Angeles Museum. 

“Has the Los Angeles Museum any pro- 
gram toward the formation of a vital art 
collection?” he asks. “Are bones and stuffed 
buffaloes of greater importance to the people 
than pictures and sculpture? Does the 
museum even attempt to take its logical and 
rightful position as the cultural center of a 
metropolitan community ? 

“In Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Worces- 
ter, Denver and many another community, 
the art museums are constant and aggressive 
stimuli to art education and appreciation. By 
intelligent selection and arrangement th y 
get art ‘across the footlights’ into the hearts 


and minds of the people, where it belongs. 


“Los Angeles should not be one whit be- 
hind any city in the country in its Art 
Museum. All the requisites for a _ well- 
planned collection of fine art are here. The 
county is going. ahead with its ambitious 
building program, and there is a widespread 
desire among the citizens to do something 
for art. Money is not lacking. It lies in 
the pockets of many a citizen, who, if he 
were convinced that his money would be ex- 
pended in the carrying out of an intelligent 
program of art acquisition for the public, 
would, as in other communities, loosen his 
purse-strings. 

“To the man or woman who, believing in 
the vital importance of art to the commu- 
nity, desires to associate with a museum in 
the capacity of patron, confidence in the 
constructive use of funds is an absolute pre- 
requisite. But such confidence can only be 
inspired when a director, through his knowl- 
edge of art and his passionate belief in and 
love for art as the great cultural heritage 
of man, presents to the art patrons of the 
community a plan of acquisition in which 
they will be proud to share. 

“One of the most generous art patrons in 
the country, who gave enthusiastically her 
time and money to the upbuilding of an 
American art collection in an important 
eastern mtiseum, was deterred from trans- 
ferring her assistance to the Los Angeles 
Museum by the obvious lack of vigorous and 
informed direction in the art department of 
that institution. 


“Such intelligent work as has gone into 
the building up of the William Preston Har- 
tison Collection of Contemporary American 
Painting, or the recently opened Harrison 
Collection of Modern French Art, is abso- 
Here 


what the art director of any museum worthy 
the name should be doing on a far larger 
scale.” 





Norfolk, Va. 


NORFOLK SOCIETY OF ARTS— 
Feb.—Paintings, Miss Turner; sculpture, Miss 
Frishmuth. 


Beloit, Wis. 


BELOIT COLLEGE— 
Feb. 10-24—Contemporary American artists. 


Madison, Wis. 
MADISON ART ASSOCIATION— 
Feb. 15-March 1—Architectural photographs. 
STATE HISTORICAL LIBRARY— 
eb,—-Architectural photographs (A. F. of A,). 





Milwaukee, Wis. 


MILWAUKEE ART _INSTITUTE— 
Feb.—Paintings, Gustave Cimiotti; National 
Association of Women Painters and Sculp- 
tors. 
March—Birger Sandzen; Henry S. Eddy. 
April—Annual exhibition, Wisconsin art. 
May—Maillol, sculpture and drawings. 


MILWAUKEF JOURNAL GALLERY— 

Jan.-Feb.—Paintings by Henry J. Soulen, Rob- 
ert Fletcher Gilder, Hans J. Stoltenberg, 
Agnes Harrison Lincoln and others; paint- 
ings by fourteen Madison artists; miniatures 
by. Eda Nemoede Casterton. 

March—Portraits Merton Grenhagen, 

May—Landscapes, Frank V, Dudley. 














